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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING BOOK 


Ethel would have never become a Camp 
Fire Girl excepting for her great-aunt 
Susan. 

Susan Carpenter was her Grandmother 
Hollister’s only sister, living in- Akron, 

Ohio. Her family consisted of Mr. Thomas 
Harper and herself. Tom’s parents had 

~ been her friends, and when they were taken 
Aunt Susan legally adopted him and his 
little brother Fred, but the younger one 

died before graduating, while Tom went 
through college and was now a rising young 
lawyer. 

Aunt Susan Carpenter was a philanthro- 
pist. At the time of her adopting the boys 
she was reputed to be a millionaire. She 
gave her beautiful home to the city for an 
Asylum for partially insane people and en- 
dowed it with fifty thousand dollars, after 
which the leading men in town raised fifty 

_ thousand more, thereby making it self- 
- supporting. She was also on the board of 
_ managers of many other charities, and was 


adored by her townspeople. 
York, she had lost every penny of her im- 


Four years previous to her visit to New 
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mense fortune,—lost it through the ras- ° 
cality of a large and well advertised con- 
cern calling itself the ‘“‘Great Western 
Cereal Company.”’ The whole thing was 
a rotten affair from the first and was floated 
by ten unscrupulous men who after obtain- 
ing all the money they could fled from the 
country before the exposure came; that is, 
save three, one of whom was arrested while 
the other two committed suicide. Aunt 
Susan wrote nothing of it to her sister lest 
it should worry her, and as she had never 
met her nephew’s family in New York, and 
they knowing no one in Akron, they were 
In ignorance of the change in Aunt Susan’s 
affairs and still thought her a wealthy 
woman. 

Mrs. Archibald Hollister—Ethel’s mother 
—was worldly and ambitious; not so much 
for herself as for her daughter. Grand- 
mother Hollister, whose husband had be- 
longed to one of New York’s oldest families, 
owned the house in which they lived, free 
and clear. It was an old-fashioned brown- 
stone affair near Riverside Drive. <Archi- 
bald, her son, paid the taxes in lieu of rent, — 
but as his salary was only three thousand 
a year it was extremely difficult to make 
both ends meet, and Grandmother had no 
money save what was in the house. But 
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Mrs. Archie was clever. She could make 
a dollar do the work of five. With her own 
hands she would fashion for Ethel the most 
dainty and up-to-date gowns, wraps, hats, 
-ete., umaginable. 
The Hollisters kept but one maid. She 
_ always appeared trim and tidy, yet she did 
the entire housework. Upon the days 
that Mrs. Archie gave bridge parties or | 
afternoon teas for Ethel’s young friends, 
she hired two extra girls who had been so 
perfectly trained that the guests never 
once doubted but that they were part of the 
household—all owing to Mrs. Archie’s clever 
management. 
_ Ethel attended a fashionable school cost- 
ing her father more money than he could 
afford, but she met there the very best class 
of girls and really formed for herself the 
most desirable acquaintances. Her mother 
serimped and saved in every way possible, 
while the guests who came to the old- 
fashioned house with its handsome antique 
furniture and portraits were wont to de- 
clare that ‘‘the Hollisters were certainly 
aristocratic and of blue blood, as. their 
‘house showed it—so severe and yet elegant.” 
So Mrs. Archie felt that the Hollister name 
alone should procure for Ethel a monied 
husband, and she held it constantly before 
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the girl. She must associate only with those 
in the “upper circle,’’ and marry a man 
who could give her a “‘fine establishment.”’ 
Among Ethel’s school friends was a-girl— 
Nannie Bigelow by name—of whom she was 
very fond. Nannie had a brother in Yale 
whom she (Ethel) disliked. He was amem- 
ber of the ultra fashionable set and was de- 
sirous of making a wealthy match, as his 
family as well had’ ‘little but their name. 
One of his sisters had married a titled man 
and lived abroad. It was Mrs. Hollister’s 
ambition to have Ethel like Harvey Bige- 
low, although she knew that he had as little ~ 
money as she. She tried to adjust things 
satisfactorily, and being a clever woman ~ 
she hit upon a plan which we shall reveal 
later. Of course, the girl was only sixteen 
and must first graduate. Ethel, who had 
imbibed many of her mother’s fallacies, did 
not openly rebel. She was quite a little 
snob in her way, nor did she realize what 
the family daily sacrificed for her, although _ 
her heart smote her when she saw how her 
father was aging, for she adored him; nor — 
were her eyes opened until after she had 
joined the Camp Fire. : 
Grandmother Hollister had two sons, tc 
John and Archie. Kate Hollister was the 
ee of the former. They lived in — 
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Columbus, Ohio, and Kate had been in- 
vited to visit her New York relatives. She 
was 2 tall, handsome girl much older than 
Ethel, for she was over thirty. Kate was 
the Guardian of a company of eight Camp 
Fire Girls called the “Ohio.’”’ She had told 
her grandmother and Ethel all about the 
new movement one evening, and Ethel 
who loved the romantic side of camping out 
was crazy to have Kate obtain permission 
from her mother to let her join, as her 
father had said that shemight visit Columbus 
that coming summer. But lo! when she 
spoke to Mrs. Archie—or Aunt Bella— 

about it she was politely snubbed. When 

_ Kate tried to explain how wonderful was 

the organization and what benefit a girl— 

especially a delicate girl like Ethel—could 

a derive from belonging, the lady sneered 
and likened it to the Salvation Army and 

forbade her guest from mentioning it to the 
girl or even speaking of it in her presence. 

But alas! the deed had been done and 
Ethel knew of it; but while in New York 

_ Kate had refrained from again touching 

on the subject. At that time an aunt of 
one of Ethel’s schoolmates had formed a 
company and many of the swell set had 

_ joined. Ethel longed to belong but dared 

not offend her mother. ‘ 
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Now for Mrs. Hollister’s plan. She sud- 
denly conceived the idea of inviting Aunt 
Susan on for a visit, supposedly to give 
Grandmother a chance to see her only — 
sister once more, but in reality to have © 
Ethel ingratiate herself with the old lady, — 
thereby causing her to leave the girl the. 
bulk of her fortune. Ethel read between — 
the lines and at first refused, but after 
listening to hermotherfora while andthink- 
ing perhaps she was right, she allowed her- = 
self to promise to further the plan. 

Aunt Susan was a woman with fine eyes 
and teeth, as well as a charming manner, 
but her style of dressing dated back to the 
eighties—full skirts, flat hats with strings, | 
beaded plush dolmans, etc. Ethel was 
ashamed to be seen with her but she had - 
promised to help and she had to do her 
share. In the meanwhile her mother had 
spread the report that Aunt Susan was a 
millionaire and that Ethel was to have her 
fortune at her death. Everyone fellinlove 
with Aunt Susan and ascribed her peculiar 
dressing to the eccentricities of a wealthy : 
woman. ety: 

Mrs. Hollister’s joy knew no bounds 
when Aunt Susan invited Ethel to return | 
with her to Akron. Her scheme was begin- 
ning to work. Ethel was a lovely girl, 
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Aunt Susan would grow fond of her and the 
fortune was assured. Besides, as it would 
cost a small fortune to take Ethel to a 
, fashionable summer resort, Mrs. Archie 
could save money for the winter. But, 
accompanying the invitation, Aunt Susan 
requested that during July and August, 
Ethel might join her other grand niece’s 
“Camp Fires” and live in the woods. “It 
will be the making of your girl,’’ she added, 

“fas now she looks thin and peaked.”’ 

At first Mrs. Archie indignantly refused. 
She almost felt that she had been trapped, 
but Aunt Susan met every objection and 
even told the lady that she feared she was 
shallow and an unnatural mother to refuse 
to consider her daughter’s health. Mrs. 
Archie dared not let Aunt Susan know that 
she considered the whole organization 
conspicuous and common, nor that she 
did not wish Ethel to learn to do the 
work of a servant, etc., or run the risk of 
meeting girls of humble origin. So after 
some sharp rebukes administered to her 
by the old lady on the sin of worldliness 
and the fact that she was not doing a 
mother’s duty by her daughter, she con- 
sented, mentally declaring that she would 
see that Ethel should forget all about it 
on her return. 
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While visiting Aunt Susan and living 
in Camp in a truthful atmosphere Ethel 
Hollister began to change. She saw how ~ 
the old lady was beloved. She heard on 
every side of the good she had done, and ~ 
when one day Aunt Susan told her that she 
had been a wife and mother, and what’ she 
had suffered at the hands of a brutal hus- 
band, she was spellbound. For years she 
had been deserted, but when one day he 
was supposed to be dying she was sent for 
that he might beg her forgiveness. She 
went and found that for four years he had 
been stone blind and that he had sunk so 
low that she shrank from the squalid house © 
in which he was living. She took him away 
and stayed with him until his death, making 
the last days of his life more bearable. 

As the girl listened and thought of the 
old lady’s goodness and how she was visit- 
ing her and making over her old gowns, hats, 
etc., into fashionable ones to ingratiate 
herself for an object she saw herself as she 


was—a hypocrite—and she fellonherknees 


to Aunt Susan confessing everything and 
begging her forgiveness, whereupon the old 


lady took her in her arms and told her that — 
she knew everything—that Grandmother — 

and she had made up their minds that 
Ethel might lose her worldliness under 
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different environments. Then she told her 
of the loss of her fortune and the girl was 
glad, saying as she kissed her, ‘Now you 
know that I love you for yourself, Aunt . 
Susan.” | ie 
Ethel liked Tom Harper. He was a fine 
youngman. Hesupported Aunt Susan and 
gave her a liberal allowance but she banked 
nearly all of it, as she told Ethel ‘“‘to have 
something at her death to leave to those 
whom she loved.’ 
3 After visiting her Uncle John’s family, 
_ whom she liked at once, Kate, Hthel, and 
the eight girls started for Camp. It was 
situated in a stretch of woods on the banks 
of the Muskingum river. One of the girls— 
Patty Sands—became Ethel’s chum. She 
was motherless and the only child of Judge 
_ Sands, ex-congressman of Ohio, and greatly 
respected. The rest of the girls were also 
congenial save two—one a Mattie Hastings, 
_ whom Ethel avoided saying that her eyes 
were too close together. Mattie’s parents 
were poor people but she was one of Kate’s 
Sunday School class and has asked to be 
allowed to join the “Ohios.” The other 
girl was a large, raw-boned Irish girl, or 
‘rather of Irish parentage. Her voice was 
shrill and unpleasant, while her hair was 
black and her eyes dark blue and lovely. 
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her face was covered with freckles and she 
dressed loudly and in bad taste. Pat 
Casey—her father—was one of the wealth- 
iest men in town. He was a contractor and 
an honest, respectable man, but his wife was 
a pusher, trying to bluff her way into society. 
She was ignorant and disagreeable. People 
refused to receive her. Nora had been only 
half educated at a convent. Mrs. Casey, 
hearing of the Camp Fire Girls, bethought 
herself that it would be an opening for 
Honora, so she boldly called upon Miss 
Kate and asked—yes, begged—that Nora 
might belong; and Kate, who was kind- 
hearted, received the girl to the great joy 
of Mrs. Pat. Having been born in the 
old country, both parents spoke with a 
brogue. Occasionally, from association, 
Nora would use it; then she would stop 
suddenly, turn red, and speak perfect 
English. Ethel disliked her even more 
than she did Mattie. 
One day as she was helping wash dishes 
she lost a valuable diamond ring. It had 
been her Grandmother’s engagement ring 
and she was heart-broken. Although they 
searched everywhere no trace of it could 
they find, but as they were walking up the 
hill a week or so afterwards they thought 
they saw Mattie Hastings through the 


Mare 
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trees. They called as a jest, ‘‘We’ve seen 
you and you’re discovered—come out!”’ 
Whereupon someone shrieked, and proceed- 
ing to the spot they found Mattie lying 
upon the ground. She had walked in the 
sun aud had started to run and had fallen 
over some stumps. Instantly they saw that 
she had been prostrated by the heat, and 
having recently studied ‘First aid to the 
injured”’ they proceeded to remove her 
blouse and open her corset, when lo! there 
upon a silver chain around her neck was not 


only Ethel Hollister’s ring but another be- 


longing to Honora Casey. She had missed 
it a few days after Ethel had lost hers, but 


she wisely refrained from speaking of it to 


anyone but Patty Sands, adding, “Shure, 
it would only be afther worryin’ Miss Kate, 
and it might turn up. I’ll bide me time.” 

Mattie, upon recovering consciousness 


- and seeing that her secret had been dis- 


covered handed the rings to Ethel saying 
that she should kill herself. The girls, 
seeing that she was desperate, replied that 
as one of their ‘‘seven laws”’ was to ‘‘render 
service,’’ if she would confess why she had 
taken the rings they would shield her. 
Overjoyed, the girl did so. She told every- 


thing. She had done it for her young sister 
who had dislocation of the spine, whereby 
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she might be converting them into money 
have the child placed in the Cripples Hos- 
pital and treated. A physician had assured 
her that the case was not incurable, and for 
two hundred dollars the child could be 
watched and nursed, and eventually her 
spine might be straightened. She said that 
since the accident that had made the child 
as she was, her mother had become a drug 
fiend. One evening her cousin—a young 
man who was a chauffeur—invited her 
mother to join a party and they took a joy 
ride. On their way home, being under the 
influence of wine, they knocked down and 
ran over a child near Mrs. Hasting’s house. 
Letting her out, they sped quickly on for 
fear of arrest. Upon discovering that it 
-was her own child, and what was worse, 
that from that night she was to be a hope- 
less cripple, the mother nearly went insane. 
Still she kept her secret and no one sus- 
pected that she had been one of the parties 
in the car. Her remorse drove her to take 
the drug. Under its influence she told 
Mattie. At that time the girl was earning 
six dollars a week, three of which she was 
paying to her mother, supposing her to be 
buying food for the invalid. When she 
discovered the truth she threatened her 
with exposure and tried to buy little Mollie 
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nourishing delicacies herself, but three dol- 
lars would barely pay for the necessities of 
life, and she became discouraged and des- 
perate. In the store she saw a customer 
drop her purse. She placed her foot upon 
it and when the lady had gone she pickea 
it up. The purse contained forty dollars 
and some cards, etc. After depositing 
thirty-five dollars in the bank she took five 
and bought the child fruit, books, and ice 
cream. It seemed to put new life into 
Mollie. She took small articles from time 
to time, and pretending that they had been 
given her she sold them. Her remorse was 
terrible. She was unhappy. If only she 
could work harder and earn more. At 
that time she heard of the Camp Fire Girls— 
of the useful and wonderful things that 
they learned so that in time they became 
competent to demand and receive large 
salaries. She loved Miss Kate and asked 
her if she might join. Kate assented, and 
it was then that the girls first met her. 
Gradually the desire to collect the two hun- 
dred dollars for Mollie came back, and with 
. it the temptation to steal. She took money 
from every girl. She was even willing, 
after placing Mollie in the Hospital, to go 
to prison, if only the child could be cured. 
She felt that some day she would be caught 
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with the goods. She adored Miss Kate 
and took nothing from her. Finally she 
began taking jewelry to sell. 

This morning she was on her way to find - 
a hiding place for the two rings and a:dia- 
mond locket taken from another girl, when 
she heard Ethel and Patty call. Then she 
was sure that they had discovered her 
secret, and trying to run away she tripped 
and lost consciousness. ‘‘Now that I have - 
told you all,” she added, “your father— 
Judge Sands—will send me up,” and she 
sobbed piteously. Her grief was sincere. 
She had not stolen for herself. She had 
been desperate. Pity crept into the hearts 
of the two girls and they constituted them- 
selves her friends. ‘They made her replace 
the jewelry in Nora’s and Edna’s suit cases. 
They found the lady’s card from whom she 
had taken the purse and had Mattie return 
the money and bag with a note withholding 
her name. ‘They had ler draw out the 
money obtained from the sale of the pur- 
loined articles and return it to the head of 
the Department Store saying that the 
things had been taken and sold under great 
provocation for a sick child, enumerating 
them and the prices, after which she felt 
happier, for she knew that the girls would 


remain her friends. ‘Some day,” she said, — 


“IT may make good.” 
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Ethel wrote and got Aunt Susan inter- 
ested in little Mollie. Being a manager 
of a Cripples School that lady at once placed 
her free of charge in one of the wards as a 
boarder and pupil. The resident physician 
said that in a year’s time he should send 
_ heroutcured. Poor Mr. and Mrs. Hastings 
- were overjoyed, while Mattie’s gratitude 
knew no way to express itself. She simply 
regarded Ethel and Patty with looks of 
adoration, while in time they overcame their 
prejudice, Ethel even kissing her goodbye. 

‘There had been wrought in Ethel Hol- 
lister a great change. Much of her pride 
and worldliness had dropped from her. She 
had gradually become an earnest believer 
in truth despising all subterfuges and shams. 

Upon her arrival home, Mrs. Hollister, 
while noting her new and splendid health, 
was appalled at the change. From an 
obedient child, easily convinced that no 
matter what her mother said was right, she 
had become a girl of great character with 
ideas of her own. Mrs. Hollister angrily 
denounced her mother-in-law and Aunt 
Susan, saying that it was their work and 
that her child, for whom she had slaved all 
of her life, had become wilful, stubborn 
and disobedient. ‘‘She even refuses to go 
into Society this winter. She talks ef tak- 
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ing up low down settlement work. She’ll 
end in becoming a suffragette, and standing 
on a soap box she’ll address the street 
rabble, perhaps wearing a large bonnet and 
standing beside a kettle holiday time ringing 
a bell and holding out a tambourine,—a 
Salvation Army woman. Oh! what a fool 
I was to let her go away from my influence,” 
and she sobbed,—‘‘to toil and save for her 
to make a brilliant match. See the way 
she rewards me. Why did I bring into this 
world: such an ungrateful child! It’s all 
that wretched Camp Fire business.” 
Then Ethel gently put her arm around 
her mother and told her that only since she 
had been a Camp Fire girl had she ap- 
preciated how hard she had worked for her. 
“T know, Mamma,”’ she said, “how you 
and Papa, and even Grandmamma, have 
sacrificed for me. I see myself as I have 
been, (not as I am now)—a selfish, wicked 
girl, not even appreciating what you have 
done for me, and lamappalled. Iam going 
to do for you now. I am going to see the 
roses come back into your cheeks and the 
wrinkles leave your pretty face. Uncle 
John is Papa’s senior by ten years but he 
looks much younger—why? Because Papa 
is bent and worn getting money for me—for 


us tomakeashowon. Everythingissham, 
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Mamma, and Iet us give it up—let us keep 
only friends who care for us ourselves and 
we shall be happier. I shall take you up 
to camp next summer. You can help us 


so much; you are so clever and can teach 


the girls. And as for a grand marriage 
for me, I’ll promise never to marry at all 
unless you approve of the man, and I may 
make a better marriage than you dream 


of. So just let us be happy and natural: 


and live within our means,”’ and she took 
her sobbing mother in her arms. 


Ethel Hollister’s Second 
- Summer asa Camp 
Fire Girl 


CHAPTER I 
ETHEL’S PLANS 

The morning after Ethel had declared 
herself her mother came up to her room. 
She could see that Mrs. Hollister had not 
slept and her eyes were red from weeping. : 
Ethel kissed her, saying: 

‘“‘Mamma, we are going to be very happy 
together—you and I. I don’t want to 
disappoint you, dear, nor would I do so 
willingly; but I simply can not live as I’ve 
been living. Sit down and let us talk.” 
Then she told of Aunt Susan,—of her 
kindness, unselfishness and _ self-sacrifice. 
_. She told of Mattie and how they had helped 
her, and of her Uncle John; of Patty and 
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Judge Sands; and lastly of Kate and what 
a wonderful character she was. 

“Wait, dear, I want to show you my 
ceremonial gown,” and she quickly slipped 
iton. The girl’s hair was still hanging un- 
bound, having slept in it that way, and she 
hooked about it her coronation band. Said 
her mother: 

“Well, I must say it is becoming. What 
a Pocahontas you would make in private 
theatricals!”’ she exclaimed with maternal 
pride: ‘But then, why should I speak of 
theatricals? You’ve given up all such 
things. ”’ 

“Why, Mamma,” laughed Ethel, “I’m 
not going into a convent. I have given up 
nothing but the unreal part of life.” 

“T suppose you’ll tell everyone how poor 
we are, and how I have put you forward 
under false colors. Then people will despise 
me.’’ | 

“No, Mamma, I shall not do a thing te 
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put you in any awkward position. Keep on. 
Give your teas for me if you wish,—even 
have the two extra maids. It costs very 
little and we have a social time; it cheers 
Grandmamma and there’s no need to stop 
them. But this is what I shall not do: 
‘First I shall tell Harvey Bigelow that Aunt 
Susan was once a millionaire but that she 
lost all of hcr money. I shall tell of her 
wonderful gifts to Akron,—of her charities, 
and how well she is beloved, but that I shall 
inherit no money from her. Harvey will 
tell his mother and she’ll spread the news. 
If people care any the less for us after hear- 
ing it, let them go; but I don’t propose to 
tell what Papa’s salary is, or that you— 
poor dear—sit until morning sewing for me, 
—a thing that I’m not going to allow you 
_ to do any longer. 

“Then I shall give up attending Madam’s. 
Yes, don’t start. Every bill Papa pays is 
a nail in his coffin, I know. Tomorrow I 
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shall go to Barnard and try to pass an ex- 


amination, and for one quarter what Madam 
charges I can get a sound and solid educa- 
tion, and were Papa to die I can leave with 
my teacher’s diploma knowing something 
that will be of use tome. I could help sup- 
port youand Grandmamma. What could I 
do were I forced to support myself after 
leaving Madam’s. Why, an education such 
as her girls receive is of no earthly account 
unless for music or such accomplishments; 
but with a degree from Barnard I can earn 
good money. lam so glad that I am young 
and that I shall have a chance. You'll be 
proud of me, Mamma,—just wait and see,” 
and she kissed her mother affectionately. 

They wen{ down to breakfast. Archi- 
bald Hollister listened’ to his daughter’s 
plans. He was proud of her and his face 
showed it. 

“You see, Papa,”’ continued Ethel, “every 
penny is spent on me. Do you and Mam- 
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ma ever go to a theatre? No. Do you 
ever take a drive? Never,—why? Be- 
cause you can’t spare the money. Now at 
least we shall be able to go to the moving 
picture shows and take Grandmamma. I 
bet you’d enjoy it, wouldn’t you, Grand- 
mamma? And, do you know, the best peo- 
ple go, and a. quarter is the highest priced 
seat.”’ | 

The girl chatted on until the postman 
delivered the mail. 

“Oh! a letter from Kate. Let’s see what 
news she has written,’ and she gave a gasp 
as she read the first page. 

“Poor Mrs. Casey died Saturday from 
‘pneumonia. Nora is heartbroken, and poor 
Pat Casey acts as though he knew not which 
way to turn. Nora looks really refined in 
black,—almost handsome. She loved Mrs. 
Casey, who in spite of her peculiarities was — 
a good wife and mother. Later: Mr. 
Casey wishes to take Nora away. He 
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suggested New York, so you may see her, 
Pate: % 

Then Ethel described Honora. 

“Tt is strange but I can never like that 
girl. There’s something about her that’s 
antagonistic to me, and yet when she comes 
here I must be polite and ask her to visit 
me,” 

“Tf she’s in mourning she’ll not expect 

to meet people,’ said Mrs. Hollister quickly, 
“nor to go to any places of amusement, 
thank heavens.”’ 

“Oh, she’s very generous. Probably 
she’d invite us, Mamma. Well, poor Nora, 
she loved her mother. I’m sorry for her.” 


CHAPTER II 
ETHEL ENTERS COLLEGE 

The next morning Ethel Hollister walked 
up to Barnard and put in her application 
for admittance. The following week upon 
her first examination she failed, but she 
entered the class with conditions. The 
girl studied hard and soon made good. 

She liked the girls of her class. They 
were intelligent, athletic, and agreeable. 

Her former friends and companions from 
La Rue’s declared that of late—in fact, 
since she had become a Camp Fire Girl— 
Ethel Hollister had developed fads. This 
Barnard was one. But as Ethel kept on 


_ steadily progressing in college, and she was 


so very young—not yet seventeen—people 
began to consider her a girl of great ability 


and intelligence. Mrs. Hollister grew to 
‘be proud of hearing her praised on every 
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side and Archibald seemed less worried over 
money matters. She was rather glad that 
things had changed. Perhaps it was all 
for the best, and people would respect them 
no less. 

Grandmother never wearied of hearing 
her grandchild tell of her visit. “And to 
think,”’ she’d say, “‘that Susan has had all 
the trouble she tells of and has made no 
sign. How gladly would I have helped her. 
Still, had I done so we would have had no 
house. Well, the Lord knows what’s best. 
We could only have offered her a home. 
I’m glad the Insane Asylum was endowed 
and the boys educated before the crash 
came.” ; 

Nora did not visit New York in the 
winter. She went South with her father. 
The girls—Kate and Ethel—corresponded, 
and in that way Ethel heard all of the news. 


The Judge came often and took Patty and") 
Kate on long motor trips. Mattie wasdo- 
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ingnicely. She wasemployed ina Woman’s 
Exchange where she received twelve dollars 
a week and taught cooking and sewing. 
Mollie was improving daily. Mr. Hastings 
had a fine position with Judge Sands. 
Honora was away, but the rest of the girls 
. were asusual. The Camp Fires met weekly 
and everyone missed Ethel, but no one 
missed her as did Aunt Susan. ‘ Why,” 
wrote Kate, “she says the light has gone 
out of her life, and Tom roams around dis- 
consolate. But,” she added, “you should 
see the up-to-date way in which he dresses. 
He is the pink of fashion, I tell you.” 

Ethel laughed, and while reading would 
stop every now and then to explain. 

Then Ethel answered: 

“T have joined Miss Westcott’s Camp 
Fire Girls, and if you believe it, Mamma 
goes with me. She doesn’t like it, but 
she’s a great help to me and to the girls, 
for she teaches them so much. She’s con- 
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sistent and it will take her some time to over- 
come her prejudices. Nanny Bigelow be- 
longs, and Harvey takes us when Mamma 
can not go. By the way, Harvey seems 
quite interested in medicine, and after 
graduating he is going to study it. We 
call him ‘Doctor’ Bigelow. 

“Dorothy Kip’s Day Nursery has proveil 
a great success. It is the dearest little flat. 
and the babies are sweet. Dorothy’s old 
woman is a great help, and I want you to 
know that Dorothy works hard. Why, 
she almost runs the place on contributio. 
and her allowance, and the little ones are — 
just as happy and comfortable as possible. 
She has books and toys, and we girls take 
turns in going in and reading to the elder 
children, as well as amusing the younger 
ones. That is a good charity, and Grand- 


mother (Kate noticed that Ethel had begun 
to call Mrs. Hollister ‘Mother’ and the old 


lady ‘Grandmother’) goes nearly every 
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pleasant day and takes flowers. She gen- 
erally spends the afternoon with them, so 
in a small way Dorothy Kip is emulating 
Jane Addams. Who knows but some am 
she may be her equal,—Oh!”’ 

The second letter said: 

“T must tell you something. The other 
evening Harvey Bigelow called. You know 
I never liked him any more than I liked 
Mattie nor Nora. Now I like Mattie and 
I am beginning to like Harvey. I hope I 
shall change towards Nora, but I see no 
sign now. Well, Harvey began. 

“* ‘Miss Ethel,’ he said, ‘I’ve determined 
to become a physician. I presume you’ve 
heard that, and I’m determined to become 
a good one, too. You may not know it, 
but I have always liked boys. I don’t say 
that I dislike girls,—but I do like boys. 
(Harvey is developing a sense of humor.) 
When I visited my college chum—Joe 
Atkinson—this last summer, I was surprised 
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to learn that he was the Scout Master to a 
troop of eight boys. He lives in Spring- 
field, Illinois. I had a corking visit and a 
fine time with the kids, two of whom are his 
young brothers. 

“ Do you know, I became mightily inter- 
ested in the movement. I have studied and 
watched it and I think it’s the finest thing 
ever started. I came home quite enthusi- 
astic and I talked of it to the two younger 
Kip boys and Alan McAllister,—Grace’s 
brother. If you’ll believe it, before I 
realized what I’d done, these boys had 
formed a troop and began to importuneme to 
be the Scout Master of it. There’s the two 
Kips, Tom Wilder (Sara Judson’s cousin), 
a brother of Grace McAllister, Tommy 
Westcott, and my cousin, Jack Atwater, 
besides two other boys from the East Side 
Y. M.C. A. Miss Westcott, the Guardian 
of the Camp Fire Girls, asked that they 
might be allowed to join, making eight in all.’ 
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“T caught him by the hand and I said: 

“ ‘Harvey Bigelow, I take off my hat to 
you. I never liked you so well in my life.” 

“He blushed awfully and seemed em- 
barrassed, but he simply said: 

“ “Don’t you think it about time that 
I became in earnest over something in life? 
The opportunity presented itself and I 
grasped it—that’s all.’ _ 

“Well; to make a long story short, several 
of these boys are desirous of going West next 
summer and spending their vacations in- 
stead of East, and he called to ask me about 
the Muskingum Camp. He is going there, 

‘Kate, and he’ll be near us. I made him 
write to Mr. Adams—your father’s man— 
who did everything for us, and ask him to 
reserve a place for the Scouts. I’m just 
wild for summer to come. I’m going to 
bring Mother and Grandmother. Grand- 
mother will visit Aunt Susan, and Mother 
can spend her time between Aunt Susan’s, 
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your house, and the Camp. She doesn’t 
say much but I really think the change is a 
relief to her—poor dear little mother. Iwas 
the selfish juggernaut who made her sacri- 
fice everyone for me. I realize it now, and 
thank God it’s not too late to mend. 

“T am doing finely at college. I should 
like to form from some of my class another 
Company of Camp Fire Girls, but the 
trouble is they are too busy with study. 
They say that they’re worn out when 
summer comes and have to go away to rest, 
but they intend to join during their third 
year. Then it won’t be such a continuous 
grind as it is now. 

“T am so glad that I had the good sense 
to start in college. I intend to be self- 
supporting after I graduate. I consider it 
a glorious thing for an unmarried woman— 
don’t you? 

“Well, dear, I must close. Kiss Uncle — 
John, etc.” | 
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That was great news for Kate—that 


- - Harvey Bigelow should have become a man. 


It was too good to be true. She sent the 
letter to Aunt Susan, whom she knew would 
_ be interested in it. 

“T tell you, Ethel is made of good stuff!” 
ejaculated Uncle John. ‘She was in the 
_ ‘right chureh but in the wrong pew—that’s 
all 99 


~ 
i 


‘CHAPTER III 


ETHEL AND HARVEY BECOME FIRM FRIENDS 


Vacation arrived. Ethel had acquitted 
herself well, and her examinations were 
excellent. She and her mother began mak- 
ing preparations to go West. 

This time it was Grandmother and Mrs. 
Hollister whose wardrobes needed replen- 
ishing. Ethel bought for herself two new 
suits and some blouses. She had actually 
outgrown hers of the preceding summer. 

“My dear, I am spending very little 
money now,” said Mrs. Hollister, ‘and 
I’m going to put some by for your trous- 
seau.”’ 

Ethel laughed merrily. 

“Why, Mother, where’s the man?”’ 

“Never mind,” replied her mother, “‘he’ll 
come.” | 

“Mother, you’re a born matchmaker!’ — 
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exclaimed the girl. ‘I wish you had had 
other daughters. ”’ | 

“Heaven forbid!’”’ ejaculated Mrs. Hol- 
lister with a funny little smile. ‘One is 
enough.’”’ 

“Ts that intended for a compliment?” 
laughed the girl. “If so it’s a doubtful 
one.” 

During the month of May, Harvey would 
invite her to go horseback riding up to 
Van Cortlandt Park. They had to makeit 
Saturdays, as that was Ethel’s only free 
day. They usually started early. On the 
country roads the apple and peach blossoms 
were like pictures. To the girl they brought 
back the previous spring at Aunt Susan’s, 
and especially the morning when she had’ 
revealed to Ethel the sad story of her 
‘married life. On one of these excursions 
the girl related it to Harvey. : 

“By George!”’ he ejaculated when she 
had finished, ‘that old lady is a sport and 
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no mistake. She’s all right. I imagined 
she was made of different stuff from other 
women, and do you know I sort of sus- 
pected that she hadn’t all the money that 
your mother thought she had. She was 
too refined and showed good blood. Had 
she been so wealthy, from her dressing 
people might have taken her for a miser, 
and gentle folks are seldom misers. I 
thought that it was necessity that caused 
her to wear those old-fashioned clothes, 
so I argued that though Mrs. Hollister 
imagined her wealthy and that you were in a 
line to inherit her money there was a great 
mistake somewhere. But pshaw! as for that. 
every mother is ambitious for her daughter. 
Why, my mother left no stone unturned 
until she had married Edith to Lord Ashurst, 
and I must admit that I was easily led by 
my mother. Why, I’ve been out for a rich 
wife ever since I left school; but, Ethel, 
I’ve changed. Now I propose to pay my 
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bills with the money I earn, not with hers; 
nor shall J allow her to buy what she wears.” 

“Does your mother realize how you 
feel?”’ asked Ethel, pushing her fair, curling 
locks from her eyes. 

“Bless you, yes. She and I had one 
long talk, and after it I tell you there was 
something doing in the Bigelow family; 
but Nannie who has lots of horse sense sided 
with me, and together we were too many for 
mother. She saw that it was up to her to 
make the best of it and she did, but like 
your mother she still cherishes her ambi- 
tions. Nan said to her: 

“ ‘You have one daughter who has done 
the grand marriage stunt and she’s some 
class. Do let us choose for ourselves.’ 

“What did your mother say to that?” 
laughed Ethel. 

“T think she boxed Nannie’s ears and 
then apologized. She loses her self-control 
sometimes. Poor mother,’ and Harvey 
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laughed. ‘Nannie has some temper, too, 
and don’t you make any mistake.”’ 

Ethel was beginning to have a real 
friendly feeling for Harvey. He asked 
many questions about her cousin Kate. | 
“She rings true,” he said. ‘I liked her 
from the first.” 

“She ts true,” replied Ethel. ‘‘You’ll 
see her this summer, and I’m sure you/’ll - 
like Uncle John and his wife. He’s just 
a dear.”’ 

Those were red letter days for Ethel. 
She enjoyed the air, the scenery, and the 
rides; and she enjoyed talking to Harvey, 
for now that he understood she could talk 
to him as though he were one of the family— 
without restriction and without embar- 
rassment. 

“What puzzles me,” said Ethel, ‘is the 
way our mothers argue. When they plan 
our marriages it’s only money and position. 
Love never seems to enter into their heads. 
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_ Oh! I grew so tired of it. Thank God it’s 
over, and our family are now normal. 
Even Grandmother wished me to marry 
well. I had far rather be an old maid than 
to be tied to a man for whom I care nothing, 
and have to sit opposite and pour tea for 
him three hundred and sixty-five days in a 
year. Imagine the horrible monotony of 
that. I heard that advice given to a girl 
in a play and I never forgot it; and if only 
girls could be brought to realize before-— 
hand the sin of it there would be fewer un- 

happy marriages.” 


CHAPTER IV 
ETHEL’S SECOND TRIP 


The time arrived for the Hollisters to 
start. There were tears in Archibald Hol- 
lister’s eyes as he kissed them goodbye at 
the train. Within the last year his life 
had been happier. He had seen more of 
his wife and had grown to love her better 
than he had since Ethel was a child. She 
and he were together nearly all of the time, 
and it was like reading over a forgotten ove 
story. . 

“Don’t you worry, papa,” said Ethel, 
patting his cheek. ‘We’re going to keep 
well and have a lovely summer, and when 
you come up for your vacation you’ll be — 
like a boy again.”’ | 

“Yes,”’ Archie,’’ spoke up Mrs. Hollister - 
“Be sure that Mirinda gives you good things 
to eat and has them well cooked. She’ll — 


t 
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have little else to do, and you go out and call 
on the Bigelows and Judsons. Take in 
the moving pictures and roof gardens. 
I'll trust you,” she laughed, “but don’t 
fail to write me three times a week, will 
you, telling me how things are going on. 
And don’t let Mirinda’s young man come 
to the house but once a week and on Sun- 
days.” 

“Remember everything,” laughed Ethel. 

Grandmother kissed her son and mur- 
mured: 

“God bless you, Archie. I expect to 
take on a new lease of life.” 

“Do mother,” said the man, “we all 
need you.” 

The trip was pleasant. The scenery 
was fine and the country looked as though 


_ it had been freshly swept and dusted, every- 


thing seemed so clean. Grandmother’s eyes 
glistened with pleasure. They were to stop 


; at Akron first, where they were to leave 
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Grandmother, and after a visit of a week © 
Ethel and her mother were to go on to Co- 
-lumbus and hence to Camp. 

As the train drew into the depot at Akron, 
there stood Tom with Aunt Susan, but what 
a metamorphosis! ‘Tom just escaped being 
a fashionably dressed swell. He was too 
manly for that. He wore a blue serge suit, 
colored negligee shirt with tie to match, a 
Panama hat, and russet ties. His handsome 
face was so full of character that Mrs. 
Hollister whispered to Ethel: 

“What a remarkably distinguished look- 
ing man he is. You never told me of his 
being so.” 

Ethel blushed when Tom took her up and 
kissed her as he might have done had she 
been his sister, and as for Aunt. Susan, 
even Grandmother gazed at her with amaze- 
ment. She was attired in a modish little 
automobile bonnet, close fitting and of grey, 
while her grey linen suit gave her an up-to- — 
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date air, for now, she proudly informed 
Ethel, Tom owned his own car. 

“Aunt Susan, you look out of sight,” 
said Ethel, kissing her. “I never knew 
you.” 

Mrs. Hollister was happy. Ethel had 
not half told her, and she was agreeably 
disappointed. They took their seats in 
the new and commodious car and soon 
_ reached the little house. The ingrain and 
rag carpets had disappeared. In their 
places were Oriental rugs. Striped red 
awnings shaded the windows and piazzas. 
The porch had been converted into the 
cosiest of lounging places with willow fur- 
niture, scarlet cushions, rugs, birds, plants, 
etc., as well as small tables filled with the 
latest magazines and Aunt Susan’s sewing 
baskets. They had a hammock at either 
end, and altogether it was lovely. Mrs. 
Hollister simply raved over it and the 
artistic interior with its fine old furniture. 
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“Ethel is responsible for this change,” 
said Tom, removing his hat and wiping 
his handsome brow. “Last summer when 
she came here I dressed like a countryman, 
but in the most tactful manner she suggested 
high collars, different ties, and fairly talked 
my army hat right off my head, saying that 
I looked like a G. A. R. Little by little 
she’s converted Aunt Susan into a fashion- 
able woman. But how careless of me. 
Let me get you a cup of tea,’’ he said to 
Mrs. Hollister, placing a table before her 
and a stool under her feet. 

He soon returned, bringing the tray and 
a plate of delicious jumbles. 

“You see,” he continued, “Aunt Susan — 
will not keep two girls, so I have to be 
waitress now and then. She is attached 
to Jane, who though is a good cook, but her 
trouble is she’s set in her way and refuses 
to stay if we allow another girl to enter 
the house. We are handicapped, you see, 
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for we can’t spare Jane, nor. could we re- 
place her.” 

Gradually he took Mrs. Hollister into 
his confidence and told her of his early 
life and of Aunt Susan’s misfortunes. “ But 
bless you,” he continued, ‘‘the Lord is good 
to us. She’ll never need a penny for my. 
income is increasing and my practice is 
more than I can attend to. I should have 
a partner but she won’t hear of my taking 
one. Sheistoocautious. SoI have several 
young students who study law in my office 
and help me as well.”’ 

Then he proceeded to extol Ethel. 

“Mrs. Hollister,’ he said, ‘she’s a girl 
of wonderful character and she’ll make a 
magnificent woman. I notice she’s im- 
proved since she was here.” 

“Yes, it’s her college, ’’ replied her mother, 
“and the life at camp last summer. I must 
admit she knew more than I when she broke 
loose from my foolish and unwise influence. 
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I was not fit is guide her, Mr. Harper, 


I realize it now.’ 
“Never mind, madam; it’s to you she 


owes her beauty. Why, you and she look 


exactly like sisters,’’ whereupon Mrs. Hol- 
lister capitulated to Tom MHarper. She - 


couldn’t speak of him with enough enthusi- 
asm and praise. She wrote pages to Archi- 
bald. 

“My dear, everyone says he'll yet be 
Governor, and while I wouldn’t have you 
breathe it for the world I’m sure he’s in 
love with Ethel. What a couple they’d 
make. Of course she has no suspicion of 
such a thing, nor woud I hint it to her; 
but you wait and see.’ 


Mr. Hollister smiled as he read his wife’s — 


letter, and his heart was glad. He had 
known Tom Harper’s father and had respect- 
ed him highly. 

“Well,” he. thought, “this time Bella 
is on the right tack. Ill not interfere,” and 
he softly whistled “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
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CHAPTER V 
CAMP AGAIN 

“Aunt Susan, you’ve grown so young,” 
said Ethel, “and as for Tom, well he’s the 
glass of fashion and mould of form. He 
looks fine. Oh! I’m so glad to be back and 
to have Mother and Grandmother with 
me; and Father will be here soon. It 
seems like a dream—too good to be true. 
Hasn’t Mother grown lovely?” 

“Never saw anything like the change,” 
replied the old lady. “In fact, you’ve 
worked wonders in us all, my dear,’’ she 
said. “Look at me. Why! I feel like an 
up-to-date fashion plate.” 

Ethel laughed. 

“Yes, Madam, you’re up-to-date all right 
and no mistake. I didn’t know you that 
day at the depot.” 

“T often wonder,’ continued the elderly 
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woman, ‘if people think I’m putting on 
airs. Really, Jane told me of some woman 
who said ‘old Mrs. Carpenter was mighty 
upraised, dressing like a young girl.’ It’s 
funny, isn’t it, what dress will do. But I 
should look young for I’m so happy to have 
Alice here again, and to think that we shall 
be together all summer. I don’t yet seem 
to realize it.”’ 

“Did you notice how Grandmother cried 
as this house came to view,—her birth. 
place?”’ 

“No wonder. She hasn’t been here,” 
said Aunt Susan, “‘since Mother’s funeral. 
I presume it brought it all back to her. 
Poor Alice! I ought not to say it, but Archie 
Hollister was not the man to make her 
happy. He ran through with nearly all! 
of her money. It slipped through his 
fingers just like water, and I guess her life 
with his family was none too peaceful and 
happy. They had the name of being gr-~+ 
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fighters. Of course she has her recompense 
in John and Archibald—that’s something. 
A-woman needs peace. Now take your 
_ mother, for instance. Why has she grown 
young? Because she’s quit worrying—that 
is the secret.” 

“Yes, and when I think that she did it 
all for me—why, Aunt Susan, I can’t lay 
up anything against her; I love her too 
well. She sees now how useless it all was. 
But what do you know about Harvey 
Bigelow? Isn’t he developing into a fine 
man?”’ 

“He certainly is,’’ replied Aunt Susan, 
‘and I always liked him. He looked one 
squarely in the eye, and such a man can 
be trusted.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Ethel, ‘“‘of 
late everyone seems tobe changing for the 
better. The whole world appears different 
to me. It makes me happy to see others 
happy,’ and the girl went out to call her 
mother and Tom in to tea, 
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“T’m transferring my allegiance to your 
mother, young woman,”’ said Tom. 
“T’m not a bit jealous,” replied Ethel. 


‘‘Mother is really more interesting to men. 


than I, and what’s more, she’s always been. 
But hurry in; Jane will be furious if her 
biscuits grow cold.” 

The two weeks passed only too quickly. 
They spent their days touring all over 
Ohio, so it seemed to Ethel, and at night 
the young people came in shoals to see her, 
while the grown-ups had bridge parties. 
Said Mrs. Hollister: 

“How hospitable and lovely these West- 
erners are. I had no idea that they were so 
refined.” 

‘What did you expect to meet, Mother?” 
laughed Ethel—‘‘not cowboys?” 

“Susan,” said Grandmother one morning, 
“T notice that you curl your hair. It’s 
very becoming, I think.” 

“Alice, you don’t consider me too cold, 
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do you? Sometimes I wonder if I’m not 
sort of making a fool of myself, but Ethel 
got me in the way of it and I try to keep the 
front as fluffy as possible, for she asked me 
to. And I’ve another confession to make,” 
said Aunt Susan. ‘“‘Alice, I blue my hair 
—regular bluing water so as to keep it 
white. ‘There now—what do you think of 
that?” 
“S80 do I, Susan,” laughed her sister. 
“I’ve done it for several years. It certain- 
ly does improve the color. Grey hairs grow 
so yellow looking. The child is right. 
We ought to keep ourselves up while we’re 
able. We polish up old mahogany and keep 
it fresh and clean—why not old women?” 
and the two laughed merrily. 

“T think the Camp Fire business has made 
a woman of Ethel, don’t you?” 

“How could it fail to?”’ said Aunt Susan. 
“Women are coming into their own, Alice. 
They’re growing sensible and self-reliant. 
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Look at our Grandmothers and at us. 
Do you notice the difference? And our 
grandchildren will be just as far ahead of 
us as we are of our grandmothers. Isn’t 
it wonderful?” 

“T like you Western people,” said Mrs. 
Hollister, coming in at that moment fol- 
lowed by Ethel. | 

“T’ve just told Mother,” said the girl, 
“that Western people can give points to 
us. They are natural, kind-hearted, hos- 
pitable, and they seldom measure their 
friendship by the amount of people’s bank 
accounts. With them it’s character that 
talks.” 

“How did you like my sanitarium, Bel-- 
la?” asked Aunt Susan. 

“T couldn’t half express myself,’”’ replied 
Mrs. Hollister. ‘You’re a wonderful wo- 
man, Aunt Susan, and the people here have 
cause to bless you. I’ve never before 
admitted this to Ethel, but I’m very glad 
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that she came here last summer. I see 
_ my short-sightedness every day when I look 
back and realize how I was bringing her 
up,” and Mrs. Hollister wiped her eyes. 

“You’ve been a lovely and kind mother 
to me,”’ replied Ethel. ‘You have sacri- 
ficed far too much for me and I never half 
appreciated it.” 

“I have been an unwise mother my dear,”’ 
said she, ‘‘and you stopped me just in time. 
I only now begin to realize my limitations. 
I’ve been self-centered and conceited.” 

Ethel kissed her mother affectionately, 
and the two old ladies coughed and knitted 
vigorously. 

“We are all liable to make mistakes, 
Bella,” said Aunt Susan. ‘‘ Yours has been 
in loving your. child too dearly.” 


CHAPTER VI 
UNCLE JOHN’S 


They arrived in Columbus where Uncle 
John greeted them affectionately and in- 
sisted upon kissing his sister-in-law. Mrs. 
Hollister was persuaded not to go to camp 
until after a few days, when the girls should 
be settled. Then Uncle John was to take 
her up. So Ethel, Kate, and the girls, 
with one new member, went alone. 

Save that Nora Casey wore mourning 
and seemed quiet, everything was the same 
as the summer before. Patty Sands was 
wild with delight upon seeing Ethel. Edna 
Whitely was the same happy-go-lucky Edna 
as of old. Mollie Long and Edith Overman 
had grown very tall, while Sallie Davis 
had become a perfect roly poly. She had 


gained twenty pounds and was constantly 


dieting and taking long walks. 


/ 
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Mattie Hastings cried when she beheld 
Ethel. Mattie had grown quiet and dig- 
nified, while in her face she showed more 
character. 

Hthel looked at them all, especially at 
Honora. | 

“Can I not put my dislike of that girl 
behind me?” she thought. ‘Why can’t 
I be nice to her?”’ 

She tried hard. She began asking her of 
her mother, and tears filied Nora’s eyes, 
but after a while her voice began to take on 
its old shrill tones, while in her manner there 
came that indescribable something that had 
always repelled Ethel. | 

“That girl is my cross,” she thought. 
“‘T must like her, and yet I can’t. I shall 
never become worthy to be a Camp Fire 
Girl until I overcome it. I wonder if 
she'll affect Mother as she does me.”’ 

“Ethel was now a Fire Maker. In aa- 
dition to her Wood Gatherer’s ring she wore 
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the pretty silver bracelet of the Fire Maker. 

The second evening they had a Council 
Fire. The wood and kindling had been — 
gathered and brought by Edna Whitely 


and a new girl named Kate Winthrop, who > 


had never been to Camp before. Edna 
couldn’t seem to advance. She was actual- 
ly too lazy to work for honors and it worried 
Kate Hollister not a little. 

““What’s the difference?”’ she would say. 
“Someone will have to gather wood and 
we have but one new girl—that’s Kate. 
You may be glad that I stayed.” 

The girls looked pretty in their brown 
ceremonial gowns and their long hair banded 
with the ceremonial band. Ethel advanced 
and lighted the fire, intoning the usual 
Fire Makers’ song. Then they had the 
exercises. Honorswere awarded andseveral 
girls advanced to the next higher grade. 
This is the Fire Makers’ ode to Fire that 
they intoned as Ethel lighted the Council 
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Fire: ‘Oh, Fire, long years ago when our 
fathers fought with the great animals you 
were their protection. From the cruel 
cold of winter you saved them. When they 
needed food you changed the flesh of beasts 
into savory meat for them. During all 
the ages your mysterious flame has been a 
symbol to them for Spirit. So (tonight) 


we light our fire in remembrance of the, 


great Spirit who gave you to.us.”’ 

In the darkness of the woods with the 
bright flames shooting upward the effect 
of the chanting was weird, mysterious and 
unusual. 

Then Kate showed Ethel the typed copy 
of the Legend of Ohio which had been 
attached to each count book, handing her a 
copy for her own. 

The roll was called, reports read af the 
last Council Fire, and of the weekly meet- 
ing. Edna Whitely had really exerted 
herself and had written it in clever rhyme 
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‘Then to their surprise a report of Ethel’s 
and Patty’s kindness to Mattie Hastings 
was read. It seems that Mattie’s consci- 
ence had troubled her and at one of the 
meetings she had confessed it all and how 
she had been saved by the two girls. She 
also requested that it should be read upon 
Ethel’s return. It told how under unusual 
distress she had been tempted to do a great 
wrong,—how the two girls caused her to 
make restitution, and how after that they 
placed Mollie in the Cripples School, and 
that now she was on her way to recovery. 
It said that she began from then to try and 
lead a better life and that with God’s 
help she was doing so. 

The girls looked at one another, but 
although they made no sign they knew 
what the wrong was. But they smiled at 
Mattie in the most friendly way, Nora 
grasping her by the hand said: a 

ie abe yere sister will be after walkin’ a 
soon.’ BR! 
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Then came the Wohelo ceremony. Mat: 
tie came forward and lighted a branch, 
throwing it on the ashes, while Patty Sands 
knelt and lighted it chanting: 

‘‘Wohelo means work. We glorify work 
because through work we are free. We 
work to win, to conquer, to be masters. 
We work for the joy of working and because 
we are free.”’ 

Then she stepped back and Edith Over- 
man came forward chanting and lighting 
another branch. 

‘“Wohelo means health. We hold on to 
health because through health we serve and » 
are happy; in caring for the health and 
beauty of our persons we are caring for 
the very shrine of the Great Spirit. Wohelo 
means health.’’ 

Then Sallie Davis stepped forward. while 
Edith retired. She lighted the third branch 
which crackled and threw up numberless 
red sparks, after which she chanted the 


last verse: 


_. fatherhood, and all dear kinship. Love is 
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“T light the light of love, for Wohelo 
means love. We love Love, for love is 
life and light and joy and sweetness. And 
love is comradeship and motherhood and 


the joy of service so deep that self is for- 
gotten. Wohelo means love.’’ 
After that this song was sung: 


' “Lay me to sleep in thy sheltering flame, 

O Master of the Hidden Fire. 

Wash pure my heart and cleanse for me 
My Soul’s desire. 

In flame of sunrise bathe my soul 
O Master of the Hidden Fire. 

That when I wake clear-eyed may be 
My Soul’s desire. ”’ 


This is by Fiona Macleod. a 

They stood around talking to Miss Kate MY 
for a little while, who walking over to Mat- 
tie kissed her tenderly, after which each 
girl followed her example before retiring, | | 
and poor Mattie was all broken up over it. 


CHAPTER VII 
MRS. HOLLISTER’® VISIT TO CAMP 


When the morning dawned on the day 
Mrs. Hollister was expected, great were the 
preparations made for that lady. 

“Listen to me, girls; she’s the cleverest 
woman you ever met,’’ said Cousin Kate. 

“She has not been exactly in favor of our 

organization, so I wish each of you girls to 
do your best, and Mrs. Hollister can teach 
you so many useful things.”’ 

“Yes indeed,” said Ethel. “Cousin Kate 
is right. 'There’s very little that Mother 
can not do.” 


Old Mr. Adams came up with a load of 


delicacies which had been ordered by the 
thoughtful Uncle John, 

He paid no attention to the girls but as 
on previous occasions he gave his entire 
attention to his horses. He wiped off 
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their foaming sweat with his hands. Last 
year it had been his handkerchief varied 
with bundles of grass and leaves. After 
cleaning them to his satisfaction he calmly 
walked to the clear brook and washed his 
hands thoroughly. 

“Tsn’t that awful?’”? whispered Patty to 
Miss Kate. “I shall never feel like drink- 
ing water from that brook again.’’ 

“Why my dear,” laughed Kate, ‘thay — 
water changes every minute. It’s gone now ~ 
and in its place there’s fresh—don’t worry.”’ 

“Here they are!”’ called Nora, ‘‘and there 
came to view Uncle John and a lady whom 
from Ethel’s resemblance to her they at 
once knew and fell deeply in love with, 
especially Mattie. 

And everything pleased Mrs. Hollister, 
—the girls, their costumes, their tents, and 
the delicious dinner cooked over an open 
fire interested her greatly. She even held 
one of the forked branches on which re- 
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posed the chicken and broiled it.as well as 

a chef, but she thought the green corn was 

the most delicious thing that she’d ever 

tasted. After dinner she said: 

“Now girls, see if I have it correct: 
‘After tying a string to the end of each ear, 
oak the corn in water for an hour. Then 
lay it on the hot coals, turning frequently. 
Draw it out by the string and eat with salt 
~ and melted butter.’ Well, it’s simply great. 
I wish I were young again. I think I’d 
like to be a Camp Fire Girl.”” She was as 
enthusiastic as a child. Ethel looked at 
Kate and they smiled over the change that 
had taken place since the day Kate wished 
to explain to her aunt what the Camp Fire 
Girl was. 

“Don’t you think that Mother grows 
young?”’ asked Ethel proudly of her cousin. 
“She’s a changed woman,” replied Kate, 

“in every way. She’s simply lovely.” 
Mrs. Hollister adapted herself and made 


y 
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friends quickly. She became tactful, a 


quality that had hitherto been unknown. 
She liked Nora and the girl loved Mrs. 


Hollister. Ethel marveled. That her 
mother who disliked anything savoring 
of loudness could tolerate Nora seemed 
wonderful. 

“The fault must lie with me,’’she pee 
““Even Mother likes her.” 

Mrs. Hollister went right to work and 


taught the girls how to cut and fit. She 


taught them many of the little arts and 
niceties of dressmaking, and the girls be- 
came proficient and at the next Council 
meeting each received several honors. Then 
she taught them to trim hats and make the 
daintiest bows; and after she had taught 
them how to crochet and make Irish lace 
their gratitude was boundless. 

She also taught them how to cook—how 
to make delicious corn bread with one egg, 
where they had been in the habit of using 
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two, insisting upon their first scalding their 
meal. Then she made them delicious ginger- 
bread, using cold coffee left from breakfast 
in place of milk or cream and many other 
dishes of which they had never heard. 
“Really, Aunt Bella,” said Kate, as the — 
girls were receiving their honors, “I feel 
that you deserve some of these beads.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SCOUTS ARRIVE 

Great was the surprise of the girls when 
the next afternoon they beheld walking 
towards the Camp two young men in Scout 
costume. They were none other than Har- 
vey Bigelow and young Teddy Kip, the 
Master and assistant Scout Master of the 
“Fiying Eagles” Scout Patrol. Each wore 
a small flag, and upon a red ground was a 
black and white eagle. As they advanced 
they gave their ery—‘‘Yeh—yeh—yeh!” 
F “Oh! Harvey,” screamed Ethel, and 
ee rushed forward, greeting them warmly. 
ae Then Cousin Kate came and welcomed 
- them cordially, introducing them to the 
nine girls. 

“Why, Mrs. Hollister,’ said Harvey, 
catching sight of her in her tent, “it does 
seem good to see you here,” and he gazed | 
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at her thoughtfully and curiously. “ ’Pon 
my word you’ve grown so young I thought 
you were Ethel at first.” 

She wore one of her daughter’s costumes 
and really she did look wonderfully youth- 
ful. 

“Weil, you can’t complain. The Camp 
life has done you some good, and there you 

were so down on it.”’ 

“Yes, I was, but people change. Look at 
yourself, ”” replied she seriously. 

“Mrs. Hollister,” said he, “I’ve been 
here only one week, but I already feel that 
I’m another man. It’s splendid for both 
boy and girl. It’s a boon to be able to get 
away from city people and fashionable 
resorts. Nan has put up a big fight and, 
Ethel, she’s coming out to see you next — 
month,” he said. 

“Oh, how lovely! Kate, hear this: Nan- 

: nie Bigelow is coming here to see us next 
month.” 
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“T shall be here until the middle,’’ said 
Harvey, “and she'll go home with us. 
I’ve an aunt in Springfield and she’ll go there 
for a visit first. After that she’ll come on 

here and spend a few days if you girls want 
her to.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Ethel, and she ran 
to tell her mother. 

Teddy Kip was a handsome lad of about. 
eighteen. Immediately Patty Sands sug- 
gested that he must see everything, so she 
took him off under her wing. The rest 
sat on the ground while Harvey related 
several anecdotes and funny experiences 
that had befallen his patrol since they came 
to Camp. ; 

“Now you must stay and dine with 
us,” said Kate. ‘Our cooking may not 
surprise you, as it is the Scouts’ way as well, 
but we’ll give you a change—a shore 

dinner. Father sent up some very fresh 
clams. We’ll steam them, and we’ll have 
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roasted potatoes, corn, and broiled chicken, 
a little salad and a ripe watermelon to 
finish. ; 

“Well, I declare—’pon my word, one 
might imagine himself in Rhode Island. 
We'll stay,”’ and he smacked his lips. 

“Nora, will you take Mr. Bigelow and 
show him our cellar. And the boys— 
perhaps they’ll help us to prepare our 
meal,’’ said Kate. 

The young fellows were » delighted to help 


the girls. Nora arose slowly and ee 


followed. 

Kate remarked to Ethel that Nora had 
changed so since her mother’s death and 
asked her if she had noticed it. 


“Yes, I do notice that she seems more 


quiet,’’ replied Ethel. 

“But you still dislike her Moyen 
asked Kate. 

“T don’t know,” replied Ethel. “I’m 
ashamed to admit it, Cousin Kate, but I 
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can never seem to overcome that antipathy 
to her. If only her voice would lower a 
little, and if she’d cease to come up and 
slap one on the back I might feel differently, 
but she’s so rough and unladylike.” 

“Ethel, environments may have had 
much to do with that. She seems to love 
your mother. But here comes Patty with 
young Kip.” 

“What a dandy site you have here for a 
Camp,” said the young man. ‘Gee! it’s 
choice. It beats ours.” 

When dinner was ready how they ate! 
They pronounced it equal to the best shore 
dinner ever prepared, and when finished 
there was nothing left excepting clam 
shells and corn cobs. 

That was Mrs. Hollister’s last day in 
Camp. She had been with the girls for 
two weeks. After leaving Camp she was — 
to spend half of her time with Kate’s 
parents and the remaining with Aunt — 
Susan. ! ) : 
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Harvey and Teddy stayed until nearly 
five o’clock, and it was with regret on both 
sides that they had to go. 

The next day being Sunday, Kate read the 
prayers while they all sung several hymns, 
after which each girl was left to do as she 
chose. Ethel proposed to ride horseback. 
Several joined together and hired a buck- 
board for the afternoon. 

“We'll meet you at the Lake,” they 
said to Ethel, and off they went. 

It was a warm afternoon. The sky 

looked alternately bright, then cloudy, 

but they started not minding though it 
» rained. 

Nora declined to join the buckboard 
party and strolled off by herself. She 
looked almost pretty in her clean, white 4 
linen suit and her hair tightly bound by a 
broad black ribbon. The goldenrod and 
sumac were opening, but the summer flowers 
looked old and tired, as though they needed 
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new gowns and freshening up a bit. The 
girl thought of how alone she was and 
sighed. ‘Then her mother came into her 
mind. To think that she had to be taken 
while so young—not yet forty-five, and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. But ‘Thank 
God,” she thought, ‘I never caused her 
any unhappiness, and IJ still have my dear, 
kind father,” and Nora wiped her eyes. 
“Tt’s Miss Ethel who dislikes me. No 
matter what I say to her nor how friendly 
I am, she won’t like me. And when I try 
to joke or do her a little kindness, if she 
‘smiles sure her smile chills me. It’s like a 
piece of ice going down me back. And her. 
‘thank you, Honora’ is as cold as charity. 
I like her mother the best. And yet Miss 
Ethel kissed me goodbye at the train last 
summer; but she was kissing everyone and 
I suppose she had to kiss me, for she’s too 
~much of a lady to slight a body. Yetshe’d 
be glad to see the last of me—that I know.” _ zy. 


CHAPTER IX 
NORA GIVES SERVICE 
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Honora was an unconscious lover of 
_ Nature. She turned and beheld the sun 
slowly sinking. 

. “Ah! it must be nearly six o’clock,’’ she 

 thought.. “I must make haste,’’? but she 

. _ stood spellbound, watching the glowing 
crimson, purple and yellow changing into 
orange, green, and greyish pink, and she 

_ gazed at the fiery ball sinking slowly behind 

the hills. 

| “How lovely!” she thought, “and it’s 


aa as 


It’s growing very dark. Me for a quick 
walk down these hills before I lose my 
way.”’ andy 

_ She started down the path not a little 
_worried. She had strayed off the main 


oad and was on a side one leading through 


gone down in a cloud. That means rain. 
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the woods. If only it would keep light 
until she reached Camp, and then if she 
could strike the broad road she’d be all 
right. 

Walking rapidly through the woods she 
suddenly fancied that she hard a low moan, 
as though: from someone in pain. 

“It’s a tramp perhaps,” she thought. — 
“He may be in trouble. Well, tramp or no 
tramp I must help him. I’ll see.” 

Unafraid, Nora walked to the spot whence 
the cry had proceeded. Her eye fell upon © 
an object huddled together on the ground. 
As it was out of the beaten path she stepped 
from branches and logs to stones and rocks 
before she reached it. She stooped down 
and gazed at it intently; then she uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. a 

“Tt’s Miss Ethel!” she gasped. “God 
help her.’ ; 

She was right. There lay Ethel Hollister 
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—the girl who had never liked her—the 
girl from whom, no matter how hard she 
might try, Nora could get nothing beyond 
a cool ‘Thank you very much, Nora.” 

From the arm of this young woman 
trickled a stream of bright, red hlood. 
Honora wondered if she was dead. She 
gently shook her. 

“‘Miss Ethel!’’ she called once and twice, 
“Are ye much hurt?” Then she half 
lifted her to a sitting posture and Ethel 
opened her eyes. 

“Oh, Miss Casey—Honora!”’ she gasped 
feebly. ‘Thank God it is you who have 
found me. I have been so frightened. 
Two men were searching for me.’ I passed 
them on the road before my horse took 
fright and threw me. I heard them say: 
‘It must be the same girl. She rode a white 
horse. Now I know who she is. She’s 
the niece of John Hollister. Her father 
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is a rich New Yorker. We can sell the 
horse. We’ve got him safe, and we can 
keep the girl for a ransom. Probably ~ 
she’s injured and is lying somewhere around 
here.’ Nora, I dared not breathe lest they 
should find me. I prayed to God as I’ve 
never prayed before to let them pass me and 
to send me help. He has answered my 
prayer and I’m grateful. When I heard 
your footsteps I thought they had returned. 
Oh! I am so glad that it’s you,” and she 
burst into tears. 

Nora knelt down and took her re the 
hand. 

“Where is your pain, my dear?’’ she 
asked. 

“My leg. I guess it must be broken, 
and my arm—I have had that nearly cut 
off. The horse became frightened and 
unmangeable. He turned into these woods 
and started to run. I was knocked off by 
the branch of a tree. I don’t know how 
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long I’ve lain here—it seems for hours. I 
must have fainted, but Nora the pain in 
my arm and leg is terrible. Whatever can 
we do?” 

The girl’s hat hung from the tree. Her 
hair was unloosed and hanging about her 
face. Evidently she was suffering agony, 
and to make matters worse upon the leaves 
overhead Nora heard a pattering of rain. 

“This will never do,” she said to her- 
self. Not a sign of a house or a vehicle in 
sight. A damp chill pervaded the air. 
They were too far from the main road to 
seek assistance. 

“Your arm has been cut by this jagged 
stone, Miss Ethel,’’ said Nora, kneeling and 
starting to roll from the girl’s arm the sleeve 
- of her blouse. ‘‘I don’t think there are any 
bones broken. But first I must stop its 
bleeding.” 

Nora, having had considerable experience 
with cuts, wounds and bruises, went to 
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work as though she were about to teach the 
girls “‘first aid.” 

Her handkerchief was soiled. Ethel had 
lost hers. Both women wore silk petti- 
coats. How could she manage to secure 
a bandage? 

Suddenly her mother wit came to the 
rescue. She slipped off her linen skirt. 
It was perfectly clean. With her strong 
teeth she tore into strips the front breadth. 

“Hark!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Glory be to 
God! I think I hear running water.”’ She 
said it devoutly and in gratitude, for now it 
was water that she needed. Taking Ethel’s 
hat from the tree she started up the road 
where to her joy she beheld a watering 
trough that was fed by a little waterfall 
trickling down the side of the rocks. 

After thoroughly washing the long linen 
strips so as to be sure that the starch was 
out of them she filled Ethel’s hat with water 
and hurried back. 
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“Here, dearie,” she said, “Let me wash 
your face. I brought the water in your 
hat,” and with the balance of her skirt she 
washed the girl’s face and then proceeded 
to tear open the sleeve, cleansing the wound 
with a fresh hatful of water. She did it 
carefully and thoroughly, with the skill of 
a surgeon. It was an ugly wound, but she 


bound the arm firmly with the strips. 
“There now! So much for that,” ejac- 


ulated Nora, rising and pushing back from . 
_her brow one curly lock that always insisted 
upon falling over her eyes. 

“Oh, Honora! you are an angel,” ex- 
claimed Ethel, “and I have always been 
so unfriendly.” » 

Nora appeared not to hear but went on: 

“Can you stand, my dear?” she asked. 

“No,” sobbed the girl, “TI guess my leg 
must be broken. However are we to reach 
Camp? Oh, Nora, for God’s sake don’t 
leave me. I should die of fright were you 
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to do so, and the men may be hiding near 
even now. Don’t go, I beseech. I know 
I am selfish and I’ve been unkind to you, 
but forgive me, Nora. I’ll be your slave 
after this if only you’Ilstay withme. Don’t 
go for help. Just stay here until I die,” 
and the girl fell to sobbing. 

“T’m cold,” she murmured—I’m so 
chilly, Nora,’’ and she shivered. . 

Quickly Nora removed her heavy white 
sweater that she had just put on, and rais- 
ing Ethel to a sitting posture she first put 
in her good arm. Then she fastened the 
sweater about the girl’s neck. 

“There, dear, that will keep you warm, 
and J’ll not be after leaving you—never 
fear—not if we stay together all night in 
these woods. But I must think how we 
can manage with you and your injuries. 
Faith it’s raining and you may catch your _ 
death.” : 
“And I have your sweater on, Nora!’ 
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exclaimed Ethel. “Oh, how selfish I am.” 

“Keep still,’”’ replied Nora. “I couldn’t 
wear it now, for I’m going to try and carry 
you home.’”’ 

For a moment Nora gazed tentatively 
at Ethel. Then suddenly there appeared a 
dawn of hope in her strong honest face. 

“Miss Ethel, listen,’ she began. “ When 
a child did ye ever play pig-a-back? Per- 
haps I might get you home that way.” 

“Yes, Nora. Papa always carried me up 
to bed that way,” and the girl burst into 
tears. . 

“Ye mustn’t: cry,” said Nora. “If ye 
do I shan’t be able to carry ye. Now wipe 
your pretty eyes and help me carry ye as 
Papa used to. Forget your pain and try to 
be patient, for, Ethel, we must reach camp 
some way. Doubiless they are searching 
for us even now, ‘but this is a side road far 
from the main one. They’ll never think 
to look heres, nor could they hear us were we 
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of call. And then those men you spoke 
of. They may be near. There’s no time 
to lose. Get on my back and cling for 
dear life. 

Nora had great sense. She realized that 
until she had thoroughly frightened Ethel 
she would not exert herself and forget her 
pain. Then, too, if what she had told her 
were true, the men might really be lying in > 
wait to capture the supposed wealthy New 
York girl. 

Sitting on the ground with her back 
before Ethel she first gently raised the 
wounded arm, bringing the other one around 
to meet it. Thanks to the low branch of a 
tree and to Nora’s recent physical culture 
exercises, making an almost superhuman 
effort she arose with her burden on her 
back. Then grasping the girl’s knees she 
held them firmly, thereby supporting her 
injured leg, and started for the road, stop- 
ping now and then by a fence or stone to 
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take breath and rest. Cn and on in that 
failing light she bravely walked. 

As she descended the hill she seemed to 
have gained new strength. Now and then 
she’d speak cheering words to the wounded 
girl, trying to encourage her to bear her 
pain. The rain pelted in Honora’s face, 
often blinding her. The thunder rolled and 
the lightning played, but she showed no 
sign of. faltering. Onward she went, even 
faster. 

Soon to her joy she beheld the main road, 
and after a few more rods a light from the 
Camp Fire. 

“Shure,” she thought, “now I know why 
men in olden times looked for the fire from 
their camps. It does cheer a body and give 
them new life.”’ 

She was ready to drop when she reached 
Camp. Hthel was no light weight. While 
in Camp she had gained, and now she 
weighed nearly a hundred and thirty-seven 
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| pounds. As Nora neared home she saw 
_ parties of men about to start on searching 


‘stood ready to start. Uncle John with 
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tours. They had sent word by Mr. Adams 
to Harvey, and there he and his patrol 


the second party were there as well. In 
some way the horse had escaped from the 
two men and had returned to Camp, but 
without Ethel. Then they knew that she — 
had been thrown. And as for Nora, 
something dreadful must have happened 
to her, for Nora was so strong and self- 
reliant. ; 

A shout rent the air when they beheld 
Nora Casey drenched to the skin, hatless, 
coatless, with nearly all of her skirt missing, 
and carrying on her back a hysterical, 
shrieking girl, while with no apparent effort 
she walked steadily towards them. Har- 
very Bigelow’s admiration for one so strong 
and courageous showed itself on every line 
of his face. . 
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Uncle John took Ethel from Nora and 
laid her on the Camp bed that had been 
brought from the tent. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Harvey as he 
examined Ethel’s ankle and pronounced it 
a compound fracture, “you’re all right, 
Miss Casey, first to staunch the blood and 
bandage her arm, and second to bind her 
ankle in such a surgeon-like manner, say 
nothing of carrying her on your back for 
over a mile and a half and holding her leg 
so that you saved her pain. I take off my 
hat to you, Miss Casey. ‘You have the 
‘nerve and strength of a man.” 

“T don’t see,” said Uncle John, ‘‘how 
in the name of heaven you managed to 
raise her, wounded as she was, upon your 
back—let alone bringing her through the 
pouring rain a dark night like this. Why! 
it’s been a regular thunder shower. ' I’m 
glad that her mother knows nothing of it.” 

Nora sighed. She was very tired. Miss 
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Kate came forward and put her arm around 
her. 

‘“‘My dear, you are an honor to the Camp 
Fires. We owe a vote of thanks to this 
brave girl,” and taking Nora’s face be- 
tween her hands she kissed her affection- 
ately. 

“T’ve done nothing esters ” replied 
Nora simply, taking her sweater from Patty 
Sands. ‘Luckily I heard her moan and 
found her. I couldn’t go away and leave 
her helpless and alone in a blinding storm, 
and two men waiting to seize her.’? Then 
she told Ethel’s story of the conversation 
that she had overheard. 

“Nor could we stay in the woods over 
night alone.” 

A buckboard appeared and Mrs. Hol- 
lister jumped out. She had heard of the 
accident through Mr. Adams and had made 
him bring her up. 
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After seeing Ethel for a few moments she | 
rushed out and threw her arms about Nora. 

“You are a dear brave girl,’’ she sobbed, 
kissing her. ‘‘You have saved Ethel’s life. 
Never while I live shall I forget it.” 

“Nor I,” broke in Uncle John, grasping 
the hands of the girl. ‘Miss Nora, you’re 
a fine young woman and you’re father has 
cause to be proud of his daughter.”’ 

‘Miss Nora,” ejaculated Harvey, ‘allow 
me to congratulate you. You’re a dead 
game sport,’ and he wrung her hands 
heartily, after which Teddy Kip grasped 
her by the arm saying: 

“Why, Miss Casey, you’re a regular 
Scout—you are, and no mistake.”’ 

Nora smiled faintly. 

“Thank you all,” she said. ‘I am very 
tired. I think I shall go to bed. Good 


night.” 


CHAPTER X 
A HEROINE 


So Nora Casey became the heroine of the 
Camp. An account of her bravery was in 
all the papers and the entire Camp was 
written up. The once neglected and dis- 
liked girl was now in a fair way to be 
spoiled. But Nora could not be spoiled. 
She was too sensible. 

“T say, Miss Nora,” exclaimed Harvey 
the next day, “I don’t think I’d dare marry 
a woman with your strength. You’d put 
me to shame.’’ ae 

Nora laughed good naturedly. 

“Quit yere blarney,” she said. ae 

As for Ethel, she couldn’t bear to let a 
Nora out of her sight, and Nora whose _ 
heart was tender and whose nature was 
forgiving devoted herself to the girl, reading — 
aloud, relating funny stories of her father, — 


”) 
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and when tired of talking Patty, Mattie, 
she and Ethel would play bridge. 

The men considered that Ethel had had 
@ narrow escape. Uncle John consulted 
with Judge Sands as to what was best to 
do about the kidnapers. A few days later 
two suspicious looking creatures were ar- 
rested. They had escaped from Joliet jail 
and admitted having been for days in the 
woods. Ethel rode to the trial and identi- 
fied their voices but she had not scen their 
faces. They were returned to jail in Joliet 
and before they left they confessed that 
they had contemplated finding the girl and 
holding her for a ransom. They were in- 
tending to sell the horse but they had not 
tied him securely and he had broken loose. 
They were ugly looking customers. 

The next week before the breaking up of 
camp, when Mr. Casey came to take Nora 
home, everyone flocked around him telling 
of his daughter’s brave act. He took Ethel 
by the hand and remarked simply: 
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‘It was like Honora to do that. 'There’s 
none more brave than she—God bless her.”’ 
From that day Nora had no better friend 
than Ethel. She felt that the girl had saved 
her life and her gratitude was boundless. 
“Tell me,” asked] Nora, “why did you 
dislike me so?”’ 
“IT was wicked, Nora,” replied Ethel, 
“T am ashamed of it now.”’ 
‘“‘But,’’ persisted the girl, ‘did you think 
me vulgar?”’ 
“No,” replied Ethel. ‘I thought you 
had a loud voice, and there’s something 
about a loud voice that I dislike. But even 
so I should have overlooked that, had I been 
a good girl. You areso far above me, Nora, 
that I am ashamed to even acknowledge 
roe? 
‘Miss Ethel—” said Nora. 
“Call me Ethel in future,”’ said the girl— 
“please do.’ 
‘‘Well—Ethel—you are not the first one 
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who has criticised my voice. My teachers 
have always done so, and even my mother 
used to say, ‘Not so loud, Nora dear. 
Speak more gentle like.’ ” 

“Did she?” asked Ethel. 

“Yes, my mother had her faults, Ethel, 
but at heart she was a lady. So your dis- 
like of me was not so strange after all.”’ 
“But,” interrupted Ethel, “Nora, per- 
haps I wasn’t thankful to hear your loud 
voice when I lay there wounded and helpless, 
and I’m ashamed to even have told you. 

“T wish you to help me,” broke in Nora. 
“‘T wish to make myself different—more of 
a lady. Will you tell me when I talk too 
loud? It will be a favor if you will.”’ 

Ethel assented and kissed Nora affec- 
tionately. 

Nannie Bigelow arrived and the girl 
became a general favorite. She at once 
fell in love with Nora. 

“Why, she’s a heroine,” she said. 
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York Camp Fire, and of the girls who be- 


‘“‘She’d give her life for another. I think 
she’s splendid.” 
Nannie had much to say of their New 


longed. 
“You know some of them are quite un- 
like us, but Miss Westcott says they’ll 
improve—that being with us will make 
them more gentle. And you have no idea 
how they are improving. And as for Dor- 
othy’s nursery, it’s just booming. There 
is a waiting list.a mile long,” and she chatted 
on, entertaining the girls with her talk. 
At the next and last Council Meeting, 
the girls received honors for having slept 
three months out of doors, for learning to 
swim, and rowing twenty miles on the Mus- 
kingum River, and for sailing a boat with-— 
out help for fifty miles. They also received 
extra honors for cooking, and for learning — 
and making a mattress out of the twigs of 
trees; for long walks, and for washing and 
ironing, which the girls did well. | 


- 
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Whenever she looked at Nora, Ethel’s. 
conscience troubled her. She seemed to 
feel her own unworthiness. Mrs. Hollister 
suggested to Mr. Casey that Nora should 
visit them for a couple of months in the 
city. : 


“T’ll gladly let her go to ye next winter, 


Ma’am, but not to visit. I would like her: 
to be wid a’ grand lady like yourself, and 
if you’ll let me pay her board I’ll consider 


it a great favor. And if she might go to 


some fine school, Ma’am, where she could. 
learn how to be a lady and stay at your 
house I would pay any price.”’ 


At first Mrs. Hollister objected to the: 


money part, but Mr. Casey begged so hard 
that, realizing what Nora had done for 
Ethel, she felt she should be willing to do 
anything to benefit her. So she consented. 

“You can put me anywhere,”’ said Nora, 
“T will be like one of your family.” 


Mrs. Hollister put her arm around the 


girl. 


ee 
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‘““My dear,” she said, “‘the best I have 
ought not to be good enough for you. It’s 


little enough for me to take you, and I 


should like to do so without having your 
father pay me a penny.” 

So it was all arranged. In November, 
Nora was to become an inmate of the Hol- 
lister household. 

Ethel had made up her mind to give the 
girl herroom, she taking one on the top floor. 

‘“‘T would gladly sleep on bare boards for 
her,” she said to her mother,—‘ the brave 
girl to whom I have been so unjust. I’m 
glad she’scoming. I’ll devote all my extra 
time to her happiness. ’”’ 
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CHAPTER XI 
BREAKING UP OF CAMP AND A SURPRISE 


The time had arrived for the girls to 
separate. The Scouts came up and carried 
Nannie off. She had become a great favo- 
rite. As Patty expressed it, Nannie was a 
comfortable visitor because she seemed to 
“belong.’? She made no fuss and adapted 
herself to their ways. : 

She promised to return the following 
summer and Harvey pronounced their camp 
as fine as any place they might select. 

“So there’s no reason why we boys should 
not come back, too; but you must let us 
entertain you Camp Fire girls next year. 
It’s been all on your side this. ”’ 

So they all went to the train to see them 


off, and people crowded around as though 


they might be a circus troup, staring curi- 
ously at them and making remarks. 


: 
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Then after saying goodbye the different 
members went to their homes. Ethel and 
her cousin Kate were to go to Akron fora 
week or so, as Uncle Archie Hollister was 
coming up to spend his vacation. 

The girls met him at the train and Ethel 
was overjoyed. 

“Oh, Papa,’’ she said, ‘‘if only you could 
have been here before Camp broke up. 
But we are going up for the day and give 
you a regular Camp Fire dinner,’’ and she 
kissed him affectionately. 

“Next year I’ll get off earlier,’”’ replied 
Mr. Hollister, “but our President was very 
ill and none of us liked to leave.” 

They gave Mr. Hollister a rousing dinner. 
Nearly all of the girls were present. They 
did their cooking like desserts, bread, etc., 
at home, but the meat, corn and potatoes 
were roasted on the coals. They had 
Uncle John, Judge Sands, Mr. Casey and 
Mr. Hollister for guests, and everything 
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went off finely. Mr. Hollister was loud in 
his praises of the cooking, and in fact, the 
whole organization. 

“Tt’s great,’ he said, smacking his lips. 
“‘T think the person who invented it should 
have a gold medal.” 

They spent a few days at Columbus. 
Ethel went to see Mattie and her mother. 
She also spent the night with Nora. Their 
home was very handsome and Ethel could 
not help but respect kind-hearted Mr. 
Casey, who tried to make it so pleasant for 
cher. She had grown very fond of Nora. 
She saw her- good traits,—her splendid 
unselfishness, and her tenderness towards 
her father as she tried to take her mother’s 
place with him. 

“What a narrow, selfish girl I’ve been,’’ 
_ghe thought, ‘‘never to have noticed them 
before. Why, the way Nora shielded Mat- 
tie when the girl took her ring was a lesson 
to me, and I never took it.”’ | 
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During their stay at Uncle John’s Mrs. 
Hollister came up, and the meeting between 
her husband and self was like lovers. Ethel 
was glad. 

“And it was I that kept them apart,” 
she told Kate—“I with my society and ex- 
pensive schools. Poor Father! what could 
he do but grind from morning until night; 
and Mother with her hopes and ambitions— 
what could she do? Why, they had no 
time to speak to each other except on busi- 
ness and money. It was all so false and 
wrong. Now they are as they should have 
been, but think of the lost years, and all for : 
me.”’ bie 

“Never think of it, Ethel,’’ said Kate, 
‘it’s past and over. Everything has come 
smooth. Forget it, dear; you were not to 
blame.” 

Judge Sands called nearly every evening. 
He and Uncle Archie struck up quite a 
friendship. The Judge took him on auto 
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trips far into the country, Kate, Patty, and. 
Ethel going along. 

One evening, after they all had gone back 
to Akron, Judge Sands called Patty into the 
library. | 

“T wish to have a little talk with you, my 
dear,”’ he said. 

“Are you going to scold me for running 
over my allowance last month?” she re- 
plied, “because if you are I just couldn’t 
help it. I wanted to give all of the girls a 
little remembrance, and 38 

“Patty, my child, have I ever scolded you 
for anything—think? Haven’t you done 
exactly as you chose since your childhood?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, ‘but I know that 
there are times when you should scold ime, 
Papa, for I know I am self-willed end dis- 
obedient.” 

“Well, we shall forget that. You’re a 
pretty good girl considering that you have 
but one parent. Now this is what I wish 
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to see you about. Your mother died when | 
you were three, dear, and you’ve been with 
me ever since. It’s been lonely for both 
of us at times, and for me especially so while 
you are away at school. Patty, how should 
you like a mother? Of course, no one can 
take the place of her who has gone, but I 
ci mean another one.”’ ; 
a The girl began to cry. 
“T should not like it, Papa.” F 
Then she looked at him. He was a 
handsome man, and if ever she were to g 
marry he would be alone, in the prime of : 
life. 
—“T suppose I’m selfish,’ she sobbed, 
Be: clinging to him, “but I should hate a step- 
a mother. Think of her taking Mamma’s 
a place. Oh, Papa! I couldn’t bear it.” Be 
“But supposing she was a woman of ; 
whom you were fond. Would you feel that 
way then?”’ 
“T couldn’t be fond of her.” 
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“You might be fond of her already,” 
said the Judge. 

“Who—who can it be?” asked Patty, 
wiping her eyes and pushing back her hair. 

The Judge smiled. 

“Think, my dear.”’ 

“Ts it Miss Kate Hollister?” cried the 
girl joyfully. “Tell me quick.” — | 

Then Judge Sands blushed like a school- 
boy. 

“Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘she is the only woman 
who can take your mother’s place, Patty. 
No—not that—no one can take her dear 
place; but she is the only woman upon 
earth whom I should ask to be my wife.” 

Then Patty jumped up and kissed her 
father many times. | 

“Oh, Papa!” she said, “‘why didn’t you 


_ tell me at first and not frighten me to death. 
~ Oh! Ishould love her so, and I should never 


be jealous of her. Are you engaged?” 


; _ “No,” laughed the Judge, “I have never 
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asked her. I thought you deserved the 
ar compliment of being first consulted on the 


matter. ”’ . 
“But, Papa, perhaps she’ll refuse you.” 
“That’s my end of it,” laughed her 
father, “but when I do ask her I wish to say i 
that you desire it, too, for Kate might not 
think it agreeable to you.”’ ‘ 
“Papa, she’s got to say ‘yes.’ I’ll go 
along and make her if you wish. I’d just ~ 
love her for a mother,” and the girl clung 
to his neck and wept. “I only nowrealize 
how lonely you must have been all these 
years, and you’ve done it for me. But 
don’t let her refuse. Tell her I desire it 
above all things.” ‘2 
“All right, dearie,” said the Judge. “Tl 
go tonight.” : | 
“‘And wake me up, Papa. I shall be so 
anxious. ”’ 
Judge Sands laughed and promised. = 
That night no matter how hard Patty 
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tried she couldn’t keep awake. Now that 
she knew who it was that her father desired 
she was happy, and one can always sleep 
when one is happy. 

The Judge ran up the stairs two steps at 
a time and woke his daughter with a kiss. 

“Will she, Papa?”’ 

“Yes, dear,” he answered. ‘She has 
been good enough to say ‘yes.’ We’ll make 
her happy, won’t we, Patty?” . | 

“We shall,” replied the girl. ‘And how 
young you seem to have grown!” she 
gasped. ‘I never noticed it before. I’m 
glad for you and I’m glad for her. She’sa 
dear. I’ve always loved her and she’s 
such a stunning looking woman, too. I 
tell you, we’ll be proud of her, Papa.” 

They talked for half an hour over the 
virtues of Miss Kate, and each went to sleep 
thinking of how lovely she was. 

When Kate and Patty met they said not 
_ aword, but from the quiet, sincere embrace 
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each knew that the other would try and 
make her happy. 

Congratulations poured in from all sides. 
Archie and his wife with Aunt Susan, Grand- 
mother and Tom, motored all the way over 
to Columbus to offer theirs. Ethel was 
wild with joy. ; 

““Why,’’ she. exclaimed, “everything is 
getting better! People are doingsuch sen- 
sible things lately, just as they should do. 
Isn’t it wonderful? But, Tom, I always 
thought that you cared for Cousin Kate.” 

“So I have all along, but just as ] was 
considering, in walked the Judge and took 
her off under my very nose. While I was : 
a poor lawyer I felt that she might refuse Mt 
me and I took no chances, but I never 
imagined she’d look at a man of his age. 
She’s certainly met the one for her. What 
a splendid couple they’ll make.”’ . 

“You always were slow, Tom; that’s 
your fault,” laughed Ethel, “and you’ll 
always get left. It serves you right.” 
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“Yes, that’s going to be my fate, I fear. 
Before I can muster up courage to propose, 
these girls will be snatched up—every one of 
them. ”’ ‘ 

Judge Sands and Kate were to be married 
in November. They were to go to New 
York, Washington, etc., on a wedding trip, 
after which they were to meet Patty and 
sail for Egypt to be gone indefinitely. 

“Oh, dear! who can take your place at 
Camp?” said the girls. ‘‘We’ll never find 
- another Guardian like you.”’ 

“T’I ask Louise Morehouse,’ said Miss 
Kate: “‘She’s lovely, and very much inter- 
ested in this Camp Fire movement. She’ll 
be one of you just as I have been.” 


“Yes, and then she’ll meet someone and 


go off and marry,’ said Mollie Long. 


“There should be a law against it. A 


Guardian should be obliged to serve for 
five years unmarried—it isn’t fair,’ and 
_ the girls voted that Mollie was correct. 


CHAPTER XII 
MATTIE MAKES GOOD 
After Camp had broken up, Mattie Has- 
. tings, who was now associated with a 
Woman’s Exchange in Columbus, started 
‘one afternoon to call for Patty Sands. It 
was Saturday and the Exchange closed 
early. Mattie was doing well. She re-- 
ceived a good salary and her heart was light. 
Her sister was beginning to walk. The 
doctors considered that next year she could 
discard her brace. The child was not only 
attending school but she was learning many 
useful things and Mattie was happy. Her 
a‘ mother had entirely given up the drug 
ig habit; her father was with Judge Sands and — 
| everything seemed as though it had come 
straight like a fairy story. 
This lovely autumn afternoon they were 
going to Sallie Davis’s to look at a wonder- 
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ful centerpiece done by her mother. Mat- 
tie, whose fingers were extremely clever, 
had offered to do the work of copying it, 
while Patty was to pay for the silks, linen, 
etc. Then, jointly, they were to give it to 
Miss Kate for an engagement present. 
In case the servant should be out Sallie 
had given Patty her latch key. 

“This is Sophronia’s day out, and mother 
is going to a bridge party. I have an en- 
gagement, so here’s the key. When you 
leave the flat, put it on the hall stand. 
Sophronia and mother will be back before 
I am, and they will let me in. I'll leave 
the centerpiece on the piano.”’ 

The apartment was on the seventh story 
and commanded a wonderful view of the 
city. After looking at the centerpiece and 
studying the different stitches the girls 
went to a window and looked out. 

“Have you put the key on the hall 
stand?” asked Mattie. 

“Ves,” replied Patty. “I put it there 
_ when I first came in.”’ 
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Suddenly Mattie exclaimed: 
“T smell smoke.” 
They looked around. The odor was 
plainly perceptible. 
“‘Let’s go into the kitchen,”’ said Patty. 
Together they ran through the pantry 
and opened the kitchen door. The smoke 
was very thick. 
“Why, Mattie, the house is afire!”’ said 
Patty Sands. “Let’s get out quickly.” — 
They opened the hall door, closing it 
tightly after them. They had far better 
have stayed in the apartment and have 
descended by the fire escape, but they 
thought of it too late. The hall door had 
locked behind them. The outer halls were 
black with smoke. People were rushing 
wildly up and down. The entrance leading 
to the roof was locked. The elevator boy 
called ‘last trip,’”? and opened the iron 
doors. Frightened women and little chil- 
dren crowded in with servants and elderly — 
people. : | i 
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“Room for one more,’ yelled the boy, 
“quick, for God’s sake!”’ 

“You go, Mattie,’”’ said Patty. - 

“You go.” Then Mattie Hastings lifted 
Patty Sands up bodily and fairly threw 
her into the crowded elevator. 

“Tf the cable holds I’ll come back, Miss,” 
cried the boy half choked with smoke. 

Through the smoke Mattie peered at the 
cable. Through the shaft she saw the 
angry flames shooting upward. The sparks 
were flying. The elevator had made its 
last trip and she realized it. She turned 
to the hall window and looked down upon 
the crowd. A ladder was raised. Someone 
had seen her. 

“'Thank God!” she said, “I may yet be 
saved.” 

The smoke was now black and the 
flames came nearer and nearer to the brave 
girl, who so unselfishly had given her place 
to her friend. She leaned out of the win- 
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dow. She watched the fireman ascending. 

Then she knew no more but fell back into 

the flames unconscious. . 
“T’ve got her,” said the fireman, ‘‘but 


I guess she’s gone. No one could live in 


the smoke up there. She’s badly burned, 
too, poor girl—her back and arms. Lift 
her carefully, boys.” 

Patty rushed forward. ‘She has given 
her life for me,’’ she shrieked. ‘‘ Mattie, 
Mattie dear! don’t you hear me? Speak— 
oh! speak to Patty.” i 

The dying girl opened her eyes and half 
smiled. Patty knelt beside her and put her 
ear close to Mattie’s mouth. 


“Patty,’’ she whispered, ‘‘tell Ethel that — 


I made good.” 
Then she closed them weairly and the 
brave soul of Mattie Hastings passed on. 
It took Patty Sands many years to re- 
cover from the shock of her friend’s death. 
She was too ill to even know when the 
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funeral took place. She had told her 
father and Kate of Mattie’s last words. 
Ethel Hollister sent a telegram requesting 
that Mattie’s funeral might be postponed 
until she arrived. The Camp Fire girls 
were the pallbearers. : 

Fortunately the cruel flames had left 
Mattie’s face untouched and she looked 
lovely. The church was crowded to over- 
flowing, as well as the street. The text of 
the sermon was: ; | 

“Greater love hath no man than he 
who lays down his life for a friend.” 

Mattie had ‘given service” as well as 
laying down her life for a friend, and the 
whole town marvelled at her bravery. 


CHAPTER XIII 
i JUDGE SANDS AND KATE MARRY 


In November Kate was married. The 
wedding was quiet, as Patty was still an 
invalid. They took her with them and 
left her at Mrs. Hollister’s while they went 
Ce on their trip. Nora had arrived for the 
«winter two weeks before. Mrs. Hollister 
had entered her in Madam La Rue’s school. 
Ethel had insisted upon giving Nora her 
room and had moved up stairs. 
ss The three girls were sad. They talked 
of Mattie and Patty cried constantly. So 
after a while they avoided speaking of her 

in her presence. 
| Nora looked like one to the manner born. 
"3 Mrs. Hollister, having carte blanche to buy 
for her anything she saw fit, purchased the 
loveliest second mourning costumes imag- 
we inable, and Nora wore them remarkably — 
Bk well. She had grown more quiet since 
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Mattie’s death. A great change seemed 
to have come over her. She was one of 
Madam’s brightest pupils and very popular. 
Mrs. Hollister was genuinely fond of her 


‘and they went everywhere together. 


When Mr. Casey came to New York he 
was surprised at the change. He’d say to 
Mrs. Hollister: 

“Faith, ma’am, it’s a perfect fade you’re 


-afther- makin’ of my girl. Her mother 


would bless you were she here,” and Mrs. 


- Hollister would reply: 


“She is naturally a perfect lady, Mr. 
Casey, so it’s not hard work. I consider 
Nora a very superior girl and I’m very 
fond of her,’’ at which the father’s eyes 
would grow half tearful, and he'd seém 
proud to hear it. 

Nannie Bigelow and Nora became very 
intimate and she was made much of by 
Dorothy Kip and Sara Judson. Nora took 

an active interest in the Day Nursery and 


donated generously for its maintenance. 
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Twice a week she’d go and read to the elder 
children and get on the floor and play with 
the younger ones, for she adored babies. 
She was especially sweet and generous to 
Grandmother, spending hours with her lest 
she should become lonely. It was like a 
mother and daughter, instead of a girl and 
chaperon, to see Mrs. Hollister and Nora 
go about together. 

“T wish I had a son, Nora,” said that 
lady one day. “Then I should never have 
to see you leave me.”’ 

Nora blushed rosy red, saying: 

“T wish you had, Mrs. Hollister. I dis- 
like to think of our separation.” 

Mr. Casey sent the most wonderful bar- 
rels of apples and potatoes from his own 
place to the Hollisters, and when he came 
to New York he’d order fruit from the most 
expensive fruiterers to be sent three times 
a week, say nothing of boxes of flowers 
which came regularly throughout the entire 
winter. 


Mier Wes 


CHAPTER XIV 
A BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

On one of Mr. Casey’s flying trips to the 
city it happened to be Mrs. Hollister’s 
birthday. Nora told him of the fact and 
after school together they whisked away 
in a taxi to shop. Upon their return he 
presented Mrs. Hollister with a large box, 
and in the most delicate manner begged 
her to accept it as a slight token of his grati- 
tude for her interest in and kindness to 
Nora. 

““Ve’ve been a mother to my girl and 
she loves ye well. Her own mother—God © 
rest her soul—as.I’ve often told ye, would 
be proud of her, and she’d know better 
what to give a lady, but if ye’ll accept these, 
ma’am, Nora and I will be pleased.” 

Mrs. Hollister was visibly affected. She 
actually wiped her eyes, 
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“TJ will accept them with pleasure, Mr. 
Casey,” she said, “‘but don’t forget Nora 
is a great comfort to all of us. We have 
grown to love her as our own,” and she 
opened the box thinking it might contain 
a pretty waist or something of that sort 
when to her surprise there she beheld a 
most magnificent set ofsables. Shecouldn’t 
speak. The poor woman had never dared 
to dream of owning such a thing. Her 
heart stood still and she turned and took 
Norain her arms, kissing herfondly. Then 
she shook Mr. Casey’s hand as though she 


would never stop. — 
“Mr. Casey, you are too generous. I 


have always loved sables, but I never ex- 
pected to own aset. I don’t know how to. 
thank you for your kindness. ”’ 

“Say nothing about it,’’ replied the man. 
‘Nora and I consider it a privilege if ye’ll 
wear our gifts, don’t we, Nora?’ ; 

“Indeed we do,”’ replied the girl.“ There 
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are so many things that you do for me, 
Mrs. Hollister, that money can not com- 
pensate.”’ 

Ethel was now eighteen. One evening 
Harvey Bigelow invited her to the theatre. 
On their way home he asked her if she ever 
could care for him enough to become his 
wife. 

“Oh, Harvey!” gasped Ethel, “I am so 
sorry. Why did youspoil our lovely friend- 
ship? I’ll have to answer ‘no,’ and I dis- 
like to hurt your feelings.” 

“'That’s all right, little girl,’ said Har- 
vey, swallowing hard. “I was an ass to 
even imagine that you could care for me, 
but you see I’m coming on so well that I 


shall soon put out my sign, and I felt that_ 


you might be such a help to me; that is, 
if you could care for me a little bit.” 

“And there are so many nice girls,’”’ she 
said, “‘ waiting for just such a good man as 


yourself.” 
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did Harvey; but there was a firmer bond 
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“But, Ethel, I don’t want any girl. I 
want one. If I can’t have her I guess I’ll 
stay single. Anyway, I suppose a man 
needs to practice a lot before he marries. 
There’s a couple of years in the Hospital. 
But I’m glad I know the truth, Ethel. 
By Jove! it’s off my chest. I’ve tried to 
speak of it before but I couldn’t.”’ 

‘“‘T wish I could say ‘yes,’ Harvey; but 
can’t we still remain the good pals that we 
are?”’ 

“Why, sure,’”’ replied the man, and he 
took her hand. ‘A man needs a woman 
friend, don’t you think?” 

“Yes,’”’ replied Ethel, ‘‘and I hope to 
prove my friendship for you.” 

Ethel never spoke of her proposal, nor 


between them than formerly. 

Patty wrote often. ‘‘ You never saw two 
people so in love as Papa and Kate. It is 
wonderful and remarkably right. I only 
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feel sorry to think that through all of these 
years they might have been so happy, and 
I’m sure papa kept single for me. How 
selfish daughters are, Ethel; and at the 
same time how little they realize that they 
are selfish. 

Ethel folded the letter and said: 

“What she writes is true. You and 
Papa might have had all of the years of my 
youth to be happy in, but you sacrificed 
them for me, and they’ll never, never come 
back.” 

“That’s all right, ’’ said her mother, kiss- 
ing her. ‘My happiness since you entered 
college has compensated for it, believe me, 
my dear little girl,” and she kissed her 
tenderly. 


CHAPTER XV 
MRS. HOLLISTER ENTERTAINS 


That winter Mrs. Hollister again had her 
teas and bridge parties, but there was no 
more worry about where the money was 
coming from; infact, thanks to Mr. Casey’s | 
generosity she was able to pay all of her a 
bills and put some away for a rainy day. 
Her little functions were delightfulas usual, 
te and the young people came in throngs to 
the house. 

Ethel was happy in seeing her motherso 
contented, and in knowing that her father ‘ 
had no more worries. Grandmother had 
grown younger, and better than all, after om 
Christmas Tom was coming to bring Aunt | i 
Susan. He had business Hast and he was 
to leave her for three weeks, after which he 
was to return for her. | te 
Nora seemed less sad. She had devel- — 


( 
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oped into a very stylish up-to-date young 
woman and everyone admired and liked 
her. : 

Mrs. Hollister was in her glory. Things 
for her were now so comfortable and easy 
that she couldn’t believe but what it was 
a dream from which she might awaken and 
find everything the same old way. 

Mrs. Bigelow made much of Nora, taking 

her around and introducing her to her 
friends. Harvey called regularly and in- 
-vited her twice a week to the theatre. He 
was now a young surgeon in Roosevelt 
Hospital on the ambulance, with a fine 
career open before him, and what’s more 
he worked very hard—often until late at 
night. People prophesied a great future for 
Harvey and his parents were delighted, but 
none more so than Ethel, whose encourage- 
ment was genuine and like the encourage- 
ment of a sister. 

Teddy Kip kept up a great correspond~ 
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ence with Patty, who sent him postals from 
every place. — 

“By George!” he said to the Hollisters, 
“do you know I correspond with three girls 
who are abroad and they never write letters 
—only postals—and if you believe it, I’ve 
got nearly a hamper filled with them—’pon 
my wordI have. If only Miss Patty would 
write a fellow a real letter onc> in a while 
I’d be grateful. ”’ 

Norareceived a letter from Edna Whitely. 

“T have some news for all of your girls. 
Mollie Long and Sallie Davis are going to 
marry clergymen. They are brothers. 
Sallie’s husband is going to be a missionary 
to China.” 

“Tsn’t that awful?’ said Mrs. Hollister. 
“Sallie will be massacred as sure as fate— 
that’s the end of missionaries. I had a 
second cousin who went and both she and 
her husband were victims. I wouldn’t 
allow a child of mine to marry one. Let 
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him stay in his own country, but to 


drag a young girl out into those heathen — 


places—it’s an outrage.’’ 

“Well, our Ohio Camp Fire will resolve 
itself into only half, I fear,’ said Nora. 
“'There’s poor Mattie, Miss Kate, Sallie 
and Mollie from ‘right there. I wonder 
who’s going to take their places.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’”’ said Ethel, ‘little Mollie 
‘Hastings if she’s pronounced cured. It 


may be of great benefit to her. Let’s see 


what can be done.” 

Dorothy Kip might become an Ohio 
girl and spend her summers up there with 
us too,” suggested Nora. “And if Dr. 
Bigelow goes with the Scouts Nannie can 


join.”’ 

“We'll see,” replied Ethel. “It’s quite 
afew mo ths before next summer. ‘Suf- 
ficient unto the day, etc. 

Ethel was getting along famously at 


| Barnard. 
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“What profession shall you follow—the 
law or ministry?’’ Harvey would ask jok- 
ingly. 

“Something that shall enable me to be- 
come self supporting,’’ Ethel would reply 
seriously. 

“There’s where you make a mistake,” 
said Harvey. ‘“‘A woman was made to be 
supported by a man—not to support her- — 
self.” ri “Shas 

“Why not?” asked Ethel. ‘‘How many 
wives today support their husbands? Have 
you any idea of the number?” 

“Oh, well, then it’s because the men are 
lazy or sick. No decent, self-respecting | 
man would allow it.” 

“Supposing a woman can not marry. 
‘She can’t propose to a man. What can 
she do in that case—starve? No, Dr. Bige- 
low, you can’t even argue. Every woman 
should have in her hand, say, a weapon or _ 
trade with which to take care of herself. 
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Then when the time comes she’s ready to 
start in the battle of life, and not sit around 
helpless while others do for her, or become 
dependent upon charity, or worse. The 
day of Elsie Dinsmores has gone. , In her 
place we havestrong, capable, broad-minded 
women. Seldom do we hear of a woman 
fainting today, yet look back sixty years 
and recall the Lydia Languish females with 
Jong ringlets and wasp waists, who invari- 
_ ably carried smelling salts. I’m proud to 
belong to the women of today—healthy, 
strong, athletic, and brave—women who 
do and are not ashamed of it. Look at 
Aunt Susan. There’s a woman who is an 
example. IhopeI may amount toas much 
as she before I die.”’ 

“Hthel, I fear you are strong-minded,”’ 
laughed Harvey. 

“Don’t fear, but know it. I try to be 
strong in mind and body. I believe in a 
woman getting all that’s coming to her and 
working for that end.”’ 


* Bw 
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Harvey laughed. 
“Well, I shan’t argue with you.” 
ai: “Because you agree with me, and you 
ae _ know it,” said Ethel quietly. “You have 
made yourself amount tosomething. Look 
where you were three years ago. What 
were your views of life then? <A rich mar- 
~iage. Behold the change! Now you are 
& man.” 
“Thanks,” said Harvey, rising and 
Making a low bow. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CHRISTMAS EVE 

Christmas was near. The Hollisters 
wrote and invited Mr. Casey to spend the 
Christmas holidays with them. They also, 
wrote Tom Harper to see if it were possible 
to bring Aunt Susan to be with them during 
the holidays. Tom replied he would make 
it possible. So they were to have a house 
full. 

Nora and Ethel vied in dressing up the 
rooms tastefully with holly and mistletoe. 
Every chandelier and door had a piece of 
mistletoe fastened above it. 

“What a grand kissing time there'll be,” 
said Archibald. ‘‘When do we begin— 
on Christmas morning?”’ 

“‘Now, Papa, don’t you get gay,” laughed 
Ethel. ‘‘You’ve led an exemplary life for 
fifty years. Please keep on and don’t let 
this mistletoe make of you a different 


man.” 


* 
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Well—first came Mr. Casey. Every day 
he and Nora boarded a taxi and went 
shopping, returning with huge boxes and 
parcels which gradually filled Nora’s closets — 
as well as under her bed. 

Then came Tom and Aunt Susan, even 
looking younger than. before. 

“Really it’s ridiculous, Aunt Susan,” 
said Ethel, “for you to keep growing so 
much younger and more stylish. You’ve 
got to stop.” 

And the bell rang so often that Mrs. 
Hollister was obliged to hire an extra maid 
for Christmas week. Everyone was so 
perfectly happy that it was a joy to enter 
the house. Harvey was there as often as his 
hospital practice would admit of, and he was 
the first to kiss Aunt Susan under the mistle- 
toe; and Aunt Susan, if you please, now 
appeared in the daintiest of gowns-—up-to- 
date and rather youthful. Ethel and 
Grandmother laughed over it. 
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“Why, Grandmother, how old is Aunt 
Susan?’’ 

“She’s about sixty-one,” said her sister 
—why?’’ 

“Nothing, but I’ve been thinking would- 
n’t it be funny if she should marry again? 
She’s mighty attractive in her up-to-date 
gowns.” 

“JT don’t see whom she could marry,”’ 
- gaid Grandmother with some asperity, “un- 
less Mr. Casey or Dr. Bigelow.” Ethel 
- Jaughed. 

Christmas eve arrived. They had a large 
tree and distributed the gifts. Lveryone 
received exactly what he or she desired. 
Mr. Casey’s generosity was boundless. He 
gave Mrs. Hollister a small limousine with 
the understanding that all bills should be 
sent to him. 

“Madam,” he said, “you and Nora have 
a great dea! of shopping and social duties 
to perform. Nora tells me that you go by 
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the cars and rarely in a taxi, and that you 
seldom allow her to pay her fare. Now this 
will set everything right, and Grandmother 
—God bless her—must have her ride daily. 
It is money well invested, for you and Nora 
can take comfort. I have engaged a good 
chauffeur and have made arrangements with 
a garage near by. All bills are to be sent 
to me. Nora will attend to the sending of 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Hollister couldn’t speak. They 
stood under the mistletoe. She just raised 
herself up and gave Mr. Casey two hearty 
smacks, at which there arose a shout. 

“T shan’t try to thank you,”’ she said, 
“for I can not.” 

Then another surprise came in shape of 
a wonderful diamond la valliere or pendant, 
and poor Mrs. Hollister was most embar- 
rassed. 

“Mr. Casey,” she said, “you are going 
to get me in wrong. People may criticise 
me. ”? 

ri 
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Then Tom’s present came—a lovely grey 
silk evening wrap trimmed with chinchilla, 


and verily Mrs. Hollister was nearly off | 


her head. 

Grandmother received a long silk coat 
lined with fur and trimmed with a large 
-lynx collar and cuffs—from Mr. Casey 
also. 

“Don’t think that I bought out a fur- 
rier,” he said, “but I know people always 
need them.” 

Ethel received a lovely pendant from Mr. 
Casey and one from Tom, while Nora pre- 
sented her with a beautiful diamond ring. 

Everyone was happy this Christmas eve 
and strange to say Mr. Casey took Aunt 
Susan right under the mistletoe and kissed 
her, which made Grandmother laugh im- 
moderately. 

During one of the moments when people 
were rather quiet, Harvey Bigelow took 


Nora by the hand and walked up to Mr. 
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Casey who was standing under the mistle- 
toe; in fact, he had stood nowhere else dur- 
ing the evening. 
“Mr. Casey,” he said, “I ask of you the 
most valuable gift that a father can give. 
- Task the hand of this dear girl,” and he 
oe kissed Nora gently. 
Mr. Casey, who had imbibed semewhat 
plentifully of punch, and who was quite — 
warm, looked at the two for a moment. __ 
7 ‘“‘An’ is it this that ye two have been up 
to?” hesaid. ‘‘Nora,mechild,doye wish |. 
it to be?” We 
“Ves, ene ” faltered the girl, a love 
Hamre 


““An’ suppose I withhold my consent— 
what then?” : 
‘“‘Then I shall still love him, but J shall. 
never marry without it.” : 
gh “Hear that now. Nora, my good girl,” 
nf and taking her hand he placed it in Har- — 
' vey’s, ‘‘Igivehertoye. ‘Alllaskis that ye 
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shall make her happy. Let her niver 
regret this day—that’s all,” and he wiped 
his eyes. 

Nora flung her arms around him while 
Harvey wrung his hand. 

““You’ll never have cause to regret, nor 
shall she,” he said. ‘‘I’ll love and cherish 
her until death parts us, and I’ll work for 
her so that she’ll be proud of me.”’ 

Ethel kissed them both; in fact, so did 
everyone. Aunt Susan and Tom were de- 
lighted. 

‘“‘T always liked him,” she said. ‘ Any- 
one who looks me square in the eye, Mr. 
Casey, I’ll bank on every time.” 

It was long after midnight when the 
Xmas party broke up. The young man 
who had always played at Mrs. Hollister’s 
teas for the sum of three dollars played the 
Virginia Reel, and everyone danced,—even 
Grandmother. Mr. Casey took so many 
funny fancy steps that it was hard to get 
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him through with the figures, after which 
Nora and Ethel showed the elderly people 
how to dance the turkey trot, which of 
course was shocking. When the young 
musician left he was richer by fifty dollars— 
gifts of Mr. Casey, Tom Harper, and Mrs. 
Hollister, for she told of how lovely his 
mother was and how she had been her 
bridesmaid. 

‘fAnd here’s a gift for her,’’ said Mr. 
Casey. ‘‘Take it and buy her a fur-lined 
coat,’’ at which everyone shouted, for poor 
Mr. Casey’s gifts had all been so comfort- 
able and warm. 

‘“Niver mind,” he laughed, “I bet she’ll 
hike one. And give. her me compliments 
and a Merry Christmas. And let me have 
your address, sir.” 


/ 


CHAPTER XVII 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


It was a typical Christmas day. There 
was even snow on the ground. The pretty 
limousine stood before the Hollisters’ door 
and a well-groomed good-looking chauffeur 
was taken in and presented to Mrs. Hollis- 
ter, his future mistress. Grandmother, in 
her handsome new cloak, and Aunt Susan 
with Mr. Casey, took the first ride. Mr. 
Casey was in high sie over Nora’s 
choice. | 
_ “Shure they till me that he has a great 
future.” 

“Of course he has,’”’ said Grandmother. 
“Why, he’s advanced to the operating 
room and he isin line to be second assisting 

‘surgeon. Think, Mr. Casey, of the lives 
hemaysave. I think Norahasmadea wise 

_ choice, and he cared for her for herself—not 
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for her money—for he’s always said that 
his wife’s money should be settled on her- 
self—that only the husband should pay 
the bills. And Nora, dear child, has im- 
proved so. She’s grown so handsome and 
has a face full of character.” 
“Thot’s so, ma’am. I would that her 
poor mother—God rest her soul—could but 
see her.” Pr 
“She does,”’ said Aunt Susan. “I firmly 
believe that our loved ones see us and are 
near us constantly. Wait abit; I have to 
stop,’ and Mr. Casey got out at a market. 
“Now what is he up to?” said Grand- 
mother. ‘Susan, he’s the kindest-hearted 
and most generous man that I ever knew.” 
They could catch a glimpse of him now 
and then. Presently he emerged with an 
‘immense basket containing alargeturkey,a _ 
pair of ducks, and paper bags of vegetables, * 
and in one corner a smaller basket of delic- 
ious fruit and a couple of wreaths. From a 


if 
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card he read an address to the chauffeur, 
who placed the Christmas basket beside 
him. ° 

“Now where is he going, I wonder?’’ 
said Aunt Susan. ‘‘Perhaps some of his 
poor relations.” 

“The chauffeur drove up before a cheap 

flat, alighted, and left the basket. Return- 
ing he nodded “yes”’ to Mr. Casey. 
_ Mr. Casey said in a hesitating manner: 
“The young piano player,—I thought 
I’d surprise him and his mother. Mrs. 
Hollister speaks highly of the mother and I 
need just such a young man with me in 
Columbus. I think I can find an opening 
for him in my office; if not, in the office of 
some of my friends. There are too many 
young men in New York; there are not’ 
enough places for them all. Now wid me 
they have a chance to advance, and when 
I’m Bune ae take my place. I’ve 
no son.’ 
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“YVes,”’ said Grandmother, “this young 
musician supports his mother. My 
daughter-in-law says that the mother comes 
from a good old family. She and Mrs. 
Hollister were at school together in Elmira, . 
’' New: York state. Then when my son 
married Bella this lady was her bridesmaid. 
Bella said she was a raving beauty, but she 
married a man who drank himself to death, 
leaving her with her child alone in the world 
and without a penny. The boy was musi- 
cal and someone taught him how to play. 
He used to go to school through the day and 
practice at night. Then he graduated and 
obtained a position as clerk, receiving a very 
moderate salary. Bella met them one night 
in the cars and had them come up to the 
house. She did all that she could for them, 
and employed him every time she had a tea 
or needed music. He played well and was 
glad to get his little three dollars. I know 
that Bella always sent home a box of re- 
freshments to the mother.”’ 
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“Well, I shall persuade them to go back 
wid me, and they’ll have enough then, I’m 
thinkin’.”’ 

“Mr. Casey, you are a good man,” 
said Aunt Susan. “The world would be 
better if we had more like you.”’ 

“But, Mrs. Carpenter, I think this way. 
The Lord has been good to me. He has 
caused me to prosper. Why should I con- 
sider it allme own? No, I think whenever 
I can help a fellow man He expects me to 
_ doso—that’s all—and I try to make good.”’ 

The elderly women made no reply. He 
was a rough self-made man—a Roman 
Catholic, although not a. churchman, who 
- could give them points on charity and who 
did his good deeds quietly and without 
boasting. Mr. Casey was a Scout, al- 
though not a young one, for that was the 
way they were taught to do their good deeds. 

Upon their arrival home he directed the 
chauffeur to get his dinner or luncheon 
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: | and return, and after the Hollister luncheon, 
-- Nora, Harvey, Ethel and Tom went to 
Van Courtlandt Park, where there was 
skating, returning in time for six o’clock 
dinner. 

“T think, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Casey, 
“we have monopolized your car pretty 


' well, and you never have been inside of it.”’ 
Z “But I’m too busy, Mr. Casey. Today 


is Christmas and I love to view it from the 
window. Just to think that it belongs to 
me! I can’t realize it. Mr. Casey, you 
are my fairy Godfather and nothing else. 
How can I ever repay you?” 

“By always being a mother to my girl, 
ma’am, as ye have been since she met ye. 
Why, ye deserve a whole garage of automo- 
biles for the kindness ye’ve shown her, and 
see the good man she now has through ye. — 
Don’t thank me, ma’am. It’s ourselves 
who can’t thank ye enough.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
ANOTHER SURPRISE 

After a delicious Christmas dinner the 
Bigelows came over. They welcomed and 
embraced Nora. Mrs. Bigelow really 
seemed sincere on this occasion. Mr. Casey 
liked: them at once, especially Mr. Bigelow 
and Nannie. : 

“They ’ll make her happy all right. My 
girl has chosen wisely,” he thought. 

Tom and Ethel went out together during 
Christmas week. They skated and visited 
all the art galleries, enjoying every mo- 
ment. They had many serious talks, and 
Ethel took Tom to call on several of her 
friends. The girls voted him delightful and 
‘Ethel was proud of him. They spoke of 
Mattie Hastings. 

“Tom, Patty will never get over it,” 
she said, “of that I’m sure.” 
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“Ethel, don’t you see, Patty witnessed 
it, and the shock is indelibly stamped on her 
memory. Time will help remove it— 
nothing else.” 

“But what a brave act, wasn’t it?’ con- 
tinued Ethel. “Patty sends orders for 
flowers once a week for her grave, and they 
say it looks very lovely. And I even disliked 
her once. I said her eyes were too close 
together and I misjudged her. Then i 
fairly hated Nora—think!—she who saved 
my life. Each one has done something. 
What have I done? Whom have I bene- 
fited? Who is better for having had me 
for a friend?” 

They were sitting on a bench uu che pic- 
ture gallery of the Metropolitan Museum 
Ethel looked very lovely. She wore a 
bunch of Tom’s orchids and a grey velvet 
suit. Her eyes were bright and her cheeks 
were burning red. She was visibly ex- 
cited. ‘Lom saw that she felt her life had 
been a failure. 
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“Bthel,’’ he said, taking her hand, ‘ think 
of the joy you have brought to Aunt Susan. 
Can’t you see how much happier she is 
today than when you first knew her? Look 
at Nora. Through you she has changed | 
from an awkward girl into a cultivated and 
charming woman, engaged to a fine young 
physician belonging to one of New York’s 
oldest families. Indirectly you are respon- 

sible for it all. Look at little Mary Has- 
tings. Through you she has been, or will 
be completely cured of her spine trouble. 
And lastly, look at me, Ethel, you have 
brought sunshine and happiness into my 
life. It is not always the big things that 
go to make happiness. It is the small 
things as well; and in your sweet, quiet way 
you have scattered light and joy in many 
paths. I had not intended, my dear, to 
speak to you of my love. I wished to wait 
until I had more of a name for you, and until 
you had ceme out and had a chance to 
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choose from many men more worthy per- 
haps than I, but I can not keep my secret. 
I love you, dear, and I would have you for 
my wife. Can I hope? Do you care for 
me a little?” | 

Ethel’s eyes shone like stars. She looked 
up into his face and said: . 

“T care for you a great deal,—until you 
spoke I never knew how much. If you wish 
I will be your wife.” 

Then Tom lifted her hand to his lips. 

“T will make you as happy as I know 
how,’’ he said. “TI had a feeling that I 
couldn’t keep my secret back after today. 
Come, dear, let us go and tell them all; 
and never under-rate yourself again.” 

People stared at the handsome couple 
and at their beaming faces. Joy was 
stamped on their countenances and hap- 
piness shone from their eyes. 

When they arrived home, Tom walked 
up to Mrs. Hollister, and kissing her he | 
said: 
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“T have asked Ethel to be my wife. 
Will you and Mr. Hollister give her to 
me?”’ | 

Mrs. Hollister gasped. 

“Why Tom! Ethel! Is it true?” 

Ethel put her arm around her mother. 
“Yes, Mamma, Tom has asked me to 
marry him and I said ‘yes,’ for I know 
that you and Papa like him. Now you say 
‘ves’—do dear.” 

“Ves, I will say it gladly. Tom, I have 
always liked you and I’m sure you and 
fthel will be happy. I give my consent 
with all my heart,’’? and Tom took her in 
his arms and kissed her tenderly. 

‘Thank you,”’ he said, ‘“‘you have given 
me a precious gift. You shall never regret 
i? | 

Then they sought Mr. Hollister and 
were closeted with him for a long time, 
after which Grandmother and Aunt Susan 
had to be told, and lastly Nora. 
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So that Christmas brought two engage- 
ments in the Hollister circle. 

Ethel decided to finish college before 
marrying, and Nora her school. The men — 
had to be content. a 

““We’ll have one more year at Camp : 
ae anyway,’ said Nora. ‘I shall be glad to ie 
spend my last single summer there.” | a 

“And Tom and Harvey will practically — x 
% be with us,” said Ethel. ‘“‘Nora, are you ~ a 
snot. a happy girl?” 
“T am,” said Nora. . ae 
“So am I,” rejoined Ethel. 4 


CHAPTER XIX 


MR. CASEY BUYS A HOUSE 


' Aunt Susan at once began to make plans. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Casey asked Mr. 
Hollister and his mother to give him a few. 
moments conversation on business. 

“T understand that ye own this house, 
-ma’am,’”’ he began. “What would ye sell 
it for?’”’ 

Mrs. Hollister looked at her son. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because I’m about to buy a house for » 
Nora and the Doctor, and I want to buy 
one in this neighborhood. I also have a 
proposition to make to ye, Mr. Hollister. 
Frankly, what might be yere salary?” 

Mr. Hollister reddened. 

“T mean no disrespect or pryin’, sir. 
%& is a business proposition I have to make 
to ye, before I do to anyone else.’”” 

“My salary is three thousand a year, 
Mr. Casey,” said Archibald Hollister. I’m 
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with an old and respected firm and have 
been with them for thirty years.” 

“Thin they don’t value your services 
as they should,—pardon my sayin’. This 
minnit they ought to give yemore. Nowl 
need a man like yourself to be me repre- 
sentative in New York. I give you the first 
option. Will ye come and accept the po- 
sition for six thousand a year?” 

Mr. Hollister acted dazed. Grandmother 
spoke up: 

‘‘Answer, Archibald,”’ 

But still Archibald kept quiet. 

“Ts it because ye think it not honorable 
to leave them? Thin tell thim that I have 
offered ye more and see if they will do the 
same. I’ll give you a week to see.”’ 

“And now, ma’am, I have heard that 
ye wished to sell. Yere Granddaughter 
will marry and this house will be too big 
for the three of yees. A pretty apartment 
on the Park will be far betterfor ye. What 
is yere price for the house?” i 

“We refused thirty thousand, for it in 
1900,” replied Mrs. Hollister, “and real 
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estate has increased in value since that.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Casey, “I know 
what ye say is true, and I will pay a fair 
price. I will give ye fifty thousand for 
this house, ma’am, and [ will have it re- 
modeled for my girl.” 

“T will accept,” said Mrs. Hollister, in 
a prompt businesslike way. ‘There is no 
mortage on the house,’ she added. 

“Vere more of a business woman than 
yere son. Faith, he’s worryin’ over hurtin’ 
feclings of his employers I do be thinkin’,”’ 
and Mr. Casey laid back and laughed. 

But Archibald felt as though the earth 
was slowly slipping from under his feet. 
His luck was changing too rapidly. It was 
coming upon him too late in life, and Mr. 
Casey! Well, he was indeed the fairy 
Godfather. He and his wife had so longed 
for an apartment overlooking the Park, 
but Grandmother would never hear of 
selling. 

“When I die will be time enough,” she 
would say, and now she had actually seemed 

glad. And to think she would have fifty 


ay. 
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thousand dollars to live on for the rest of her 
life. Then this new offer from Mr. Casey, 
double the salary he was now receiving—it 
was like a dream. And his girl engaged to 
one of the finest men in the West. God was 
too good to him—he didn’t deserve it. 

His wife was overjoyed. 

“Oh, Archie,” she said “how wonderful 
it all is. It seems to have happened since 
Ethel joined the Camp Fire girls. I’m 
sure they have brought her luck. They 
have brought Nora to us and her dear 
father, who has been so generous, and but 
for the Camp Fire she never would have 
met Nora. Isn’t it strange?” 

Archibald Hollister laid the case before 
the Company by: which he had been em- 
ployed for thirty years, not telling how much 
his new salary was to be.” 

“Mr. Hollister,” they said, ‘we can not 
afford to increase your salary. To be sure. 
you have served us faithfully, but you are 
no longer young, and you know we need 
young blood in business. There are plenty 
waiting for your place.” 
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That was a terrible blow to Archibald. 
He had not expected to get three thousand 
extra, but he had looked for an increase 
of a thousand rather than they should let 
him go, and to hear them calmly sit and 
tell him that they needed young blood was 
too much. He left the office, and the next 
morning in place of Archibald Hollister there 
arrived his resignation. So thirty years 
of faithfulness to their interests and strict 
attention to business didn’t count with 
them, and there he had been so loyal to the 
concern! 

“Ah!” said Mr. Casey, ‘what did I tell 
ye? Do ye think these corporations care 
for the man? No. It’s for what they 
can get out of him—for the amount of work 
he can do, and for how small a salary. 
Let them hire their young blood and you 
come along with me, and we’ll see how 
much better off they’ll be!” 


CHAPTER XX 
-ARCHIBALD’S CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


So Archibald Hollister found himself the 
New York manager of a large Ohio Realty 
Company, with four clerks under him and 
a couple of handsome offices; and Mr. 
Casey was proud of his personal appearance, 
for Archibald was a handsome man. One 
of the clerks was the young fellow who on 
Christmas eve had played Money Musk 
for them to dance the Virginia Reel, and 
whose mother received on the following 
morning the Christmas basket from Mr. 
Casey. 

“Now yere where ye belong,” said the 
kind-hearted man. ‘I tell ye, Mr. Hol- 
lister, an honest employe should have been 
appreciated, and ye were not.” 

The family moved from the house and 
took a pretty apartment overlooking the 
Park. They were delighted with the change : 

‘ and every day Kthel took # LORE walks around — 
the reservoir. 
Mr. Casey began to renovate the interior 
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of the house and modernize the outside. 

The family lived in the limousine, and 
everyone seemed happy. Aunt Susan did 
not go home with Tom but stayed on until 
the family were settled in their new house. 
Then Tom who only wished for an excuse 
came on East for her. It was nearly [aster. 
They persuaded him to stay over, which he 
did. 

And so here we shall leave them. After 
one more year there will be a double wed- 
ding, and Ethel and Nora will marry. We 
see Harvey making rapid strides in his pro- 
fession, and Tom building a pretty home 
for his Ethel, while Aunt Susan will be busy 
embroidering towels, napkins, etc., for their 
linen chest; and not only for them, but for 
Nora as well, for was it not through Nora 
and Mr. Casey that much of their happiness 
came? 
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were of a beautiful rose-color, and her forehead 
was smooth and white. Most of the other 
teachers consulted her before they taught Susy 
any lessons; and Mr. Pain, who was one of 


them, often staid away weeks at a time because 
| Mrs. Love took such good care of Susy herself. 
oe _ Mr. Pain was not so pleasant to look at as Mrs. 
Love. He looked rather pale and tired. He 
was grave and serious, and his forehead was 
wrinkled. But for all that, he taught Susy a 
some very good lessons, and even Mrs. Love 


sometimes sent for him. i) 
Did you ever see a little lamb bounding over 
the soft grass? Did you ever hear a bird sing 
to another bird away out in the woods? 
If you ever did, you know how Miss Joy 
looked when she came dancing in to see Susy, 
: and how her voice sounded when she aug 
her such pleasant lessons as she knew how to — ' 
teach. She was a little bit of a creature, with | 
waving, sunny hair, and bright eyes, ue 
with health and happiness. I believe she and 
Mrs. Love are sisters. At any rate they look 
more or less alike. 
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Susy’s third teacher had several names. His 
easiest name was Mr. Ought. He did not look 
much like Miss Joy. Susy did not like him at 
first. He was so tall, and taught her such hard 
lessons, and when she would not listen so dften 
called Mr. Pain to come and punish her that 
she wished he would go away and never come 
back. But the more she looked at him the 
more kind and dear his face appeared, and by 
and by she learned to love him with all her 
heart. 

The fifth teacher was Aunt Patience. She 
looked as if she had seen a good deal of trouble. 
But you must not fancy she looked sad, or sour, 
or bitter, or anything bad or disagreeable. 
There was a serene smile on her face that made 
you love her at once. 

Another beautiful and holy teacher lived 
with Susy. His name was Faith. He was not 
older than Susy herself, and the only reason he 
knew any more than she did was this. He was 
an Angel. He knew a good deal about heaven 
and about Jesus. He could teil her sweet 


stories from the Bible. His eyes shone just as 
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stars shine in the sky, and his face looked 
peaceful, like the face of Aunt Patience, but 
more radiant and cheerful. Susy liked him, 
and he liked her. 

Have you so many teachers in your house? 
Perhaps you say, No. But I am sure you have, 
and if you read on perhaps you will see. To 
be sure your Mrs. Love may not be exactly like 
Susy’s Mrs. Love. But in most things she is. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Wuen Susy was born Mrs. Love came with 
her, as I have told you. She took the little 
baby gently in her arms, and smiled upon her 
tenderly. If she had left her lying there Susy 


_ would have died; and then I could not have 


written this book. 
_ Then Mrs. Love dressed her in soft, warm 


‘clothes. She put on a little tiny shirt, a flannel 


petticoat, a white frock, and such wee morsels 
of socks that when Susy grew up she gave 
them to her doll. I don’t know whether you 
had on any socks or not. Perhaps your Mrs. 
Love said your little feet ought to keep each 
other warm, and mustn’t wear socks. 

It took some time to dress Susy. She was 
so small and weak that she could not help dress 


herself, nor hold up her head. But there was 
one thing she knew how to do that nobody 
ever taught her. She knew how to double up 
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Oe ee 


see little mite of a hand and suck it as hard as 
she could. I suppose she thought she was 


hungry. 

Do you suppose she would be alive now if 
she had had nothing but her hand to eat? No, 
indeed! So Mrs. Love took her to her mamma, 
who was very glad to give her some nice, warm 
breakfast. If Mrs. Love had not been there I 
dare say her mamma would not have given her 
any. Very likely she would have said: “Oh! 
don’t bring that child here! I’m tired, and 
want to go to sleep!” But then you know Mrs. 
Love was there! 
- Now what do you think little Susy’s first les 
son was? Why, she had to learn to smile! 

Mrs. Love kept smiling and smiling, till at 
last Susy began to think to herself that perhaps 
she could do so too. So she really smiled. 
Then you should have seen and heard what 
went on, 

“J declare! this child has just smiled,” said 
her nurse. 

“Oh! are you sure?” cried her mamma — 
« Bring her to me; let me see !” | 
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“ Little darling !” said Mrs. Love. : 
When her papa came home to dinner that 


flay, the nurse: met him in the hall, and said to 
_- him: “The baby has smiled !” 

: And when he went up to the nursery, Mrs. 
Love said; “Baby has learned to smile!” 

ij And when he asked Susy’s mamma how she 
did, she only said in a joyful voice: “ Don’t 
you think, our baby has smiled !” 

: So by that time he smiled, though he shook 
his head, as much as to say: “T. don’t be- 
lieve it !” a 

After this Mrs. Love made everybody in the ao 
house hug and kiss Susy so much that it was a 
wonder how the little thing found room to aN 
grow, They did not kiss her on purpose, you 
know, but because they could not help it. 
Everything she did delighted the whole family, 
and one day the cook said: 

«“T do believe this child is going to have a 
dent in her chin; and if she has a dent in her 
chin, I shall give up !” 

She meant by that that she liked dents ir f 
 people’s chins. — ees as 
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It was not long after this that Mrs. Love i 
nee Susy to put up her little hand and pat 
her mamma’s chin and cheek; and then to give _ 
her sweet kisses; and then to wind her fat, soft a 
arms around her neck. And Miss Joy was al- — 


most always teaching her to spring and dance, 
and to be such a happy little baby that it was 
a pleasure to go into the nursery and hear her 
shout and laugh and clap her hands, and 806: 
her face all full of smiles. | 
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CHAPTER UL 


Bur when Susy began to run about, and 
could reach up to the table where her mamma’s 
workbasket stood, somebody beside kind Mrs. 
Love and laughing Miss Joy had to come and 
teach her. For there were scissors in the bas- 
ket, and pins and needles, and Susy made up 
cher mind that she would play with them. 
Every day when she put up her hand to take 
the basket, her mamma would shake her head, 
and say: “No, no!” And Susy would then be- 
gin to cry, and after a minute or two would 
_ snatch the basket again. One day her mamma 
__was talking with another lady, and she did not 
see Susy when she put her hand out toward her 


“a basket. So Susy took it, and sat down upon the 


floor to have a good time with it. She tangled 
all the spools of thread together, and unrolled 
all the tape. She threw the buttons all over 
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the floor. She took a piece of ribbon that her 
mamma had bought to tie her little shirts with 
and put it round her neck. She tossed the — By 


hooks and eyes into a corner, and let a ball of 


yarn roll under the table. For all this time she 
oe was trying to get at the needle-book, which lay. 
at the bottom of the basket. Just as she 
") reached it her mamma looked down and said: 
5 “No, no!” Susy knew very well what that 
By. meant, but she held on to the needle-book until 
{ all ofa sudden Mr. Pain gave her such a prick | 
q that she let it drop. He had scratched her with 
one of the needles. Susy gave a scream, and 
looked very angrily at the needle-book, which 
she had now learned not to touch. But it was 


ouly a few days after this that she went to the 
fireplace and filled her clean white apron with 


% . 


coals and ashes. Her mamma took them away F 
from her, and shook her head, and said: “No, 


no!” again and again. But as,soon as Susy had 


Oe SS ie 
eo 


EO SS 
(ote 


another clean apron put on, she ran again to the © 
fire and began to fill it with coals, and no mat- — 
ter how often her mamma said No, no! she 
would keep doing it over and over. Then Mrs. 
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Love said to her mamma: “If we let Susy de 
-so,some day she will get burned. We ought 
to punish her, so that she will mind when she 
is spoken to.” 

“Yes, I think so, too,” said her mamma. 

So Mrs. Love called Mr. Pain and told him 


to slap Susy’s little arms if she disobeyed again. 


It was not long before he had to come; and as 
soon as she saw him, Miss Joy, who had been 
frolicking with Susy a whole year, and never 


| before had been absent from her—poor Miss 


Joy ran away and hid. As soon as Susy felt 


_ the slaps on her arm she let the coals drop and 


began to cry. She looked at her arm, which 
bore the red marks of Mr. Pain’s hand, and 
pitied it very much. But the slap did her 
good. It taught her to obey her mamma about 


the fire, and saved her from being burned up, as 


she certainly would have been if she had kept 
on playing with the coals. 
Mr. Pain soon went away, and he had hardly 


: turned his back when Miss Joy peeped out of 
the closet where she had been hiding, and made 


such a funny little face that Susy could not 


“help Patni aid her faive was both wet wie 

tears and shining with smiles. She kissed her 

mamma and put her arms around her neck, and 

her mamma kissed her and said: “ “Susy won't Ai 

be naughty any more.’ : 
And Susy smiled and said: “No, no!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


, Bzrorz Susy was old enough to understand 
_ what Mr. Ought said to her, he used to tell her 
mamma what she should do for her baby, and she 


would mind him directly. But as soon as Susy 
was able to listen herself to what he said, he 
came and lived in the nursery, and when she 


_ went to walk he went with her, and when she 
4 played he was near her. He never went to 
sleep, but was always wide awake; and you 
could not touch him with your little finger, no 
_ matter how softly, but he would start up to see 
m what you meant. 

- Qne day when Susy was tired of playing 
_ with her tuys she began to look about the room 


for something new. There was an inkstand on 
the table, an. she thought she would stand on 
tiptoe and get it. But her mamma saw what 
she was doing, and she said: “No, Susy, no! 
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Susy stopped a moment. 
“Don’t touch it,” said Mr. Ought. 
“I want it,” said Susy. “I want it vely 
much.” She put her hand upon it again and 


looked at her mamma to see what she would 
do. But her mamma could not do anything. 
She was lying sick in bed. | 
“Ts my little Susy going to mind me?” said 
she. . i a 
Susy looked down and did not answer. But . 


her little fingers were on the inkstand. a 
i “Oh! don’t be naughty, Susy,” said Mr. “ 
Ought. 4 


Then Susy looked up and smiled, and vail 


away from the table. She felt very happy be- — 
cause she had been obedient. Miss Joy took | 
hold of her hands and began to dance, and Mrs. , 
Love kissed her, and said : “Dear Susy ! preci é 


little Susy!” a good many times. 

Do you know who was lying in the bed with 
her mamma? It was Robbie, Susy’s little 
baby brother. Two or three days after t 
_ Susy did not ies well, so ie Se 


ay 
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her sing. But there was Robbie lying upon it, | ce 
taking up all the room. So she went up to : . 
him and pulled him by the frock, and said: 
“Get down, boy.” a 


“He can’t get down,” said her mamma. “He 
is too little.” | 
Then Susy was angry and she said to Robbie: 


- #Go away, boy. Let Susy come up.” And 
she lifted her hand, and was just going to strike 
her little brother. But just then Mr. Ought 
said in quite a stern voice: “ Susy /” 
Then Susy stopped and listened. Herangry, 
red face began to grow pleasant; she sat down 
on the rug at her mamma’s feet, and did not say 
another word. She had some teeth coming, = 
and they made her feel almost sick, and always ny ye 
before this if she did not feel well she could sit ee 
5 in ker mammza’s lap and find comfort. : 
While she was sitting on the floor her mamma 
felt sorry for her, and longed to take her in her 
ee ‘arms and kiss and soothe her. But now dear, 
good old Aunt Patience came and sat down on 
the rug by Susy’s side, and she took her little 
: right into her own kind bosom, 


“mind! By and fe Robbie at go to secs ad : 
then it will be Susy’s turn.” 5. Co 
And Susy looked up into her “mamma's” 
anxious face and said in a soft, sweet voice: Bi 


% Never mind, mamma!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


: Wuen Susy went to bed at night, her mamma 

and Mrs. Love and the little angel, Faith, always 

went with her. Her mamma would kneel down 

with her, and Susy would fold her hands and , 
pray to God to take care of her. And after 3 
she was. in bed, and the clothes were nicely 
tucked about her, Mrs. Love would kiss her © 
and then they would go downstairs, leaving 
her all alone with Faith. Sometimes Susy 
would fall asleep as soon as her head touched 
her pillow, and sometimes she would lie awake 

: thinking, One night when she was about three 
years old, she awoke from a sound sleep and 
felt very lonely. The room was dark and still, 
and she hada great mind to begin to scream 
and cry. But just as she was opening her 
mouth Mr. Ought said to her: “I wouldn’t 
scream if I were you. It frightens your mamma, 
and you know she isn’t very well.” 


A: St a Fe a ee oe rey 
, wore 
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Then Susy only sat up in bed and looked 
about, to see if her mamma were really not 
a there. 

“ “What's the matter, Susy?” asked Faith, 
coming very near her and sitting down by her 


_erib. 
“Tm afraid of the dark,” said Susy. 
“Oh! I wouldn’t be afraid,” said Faith. 
“God can see right through the dark, and he 
can see you. He won't let anything hurt you” 
“How do you know ? > mh 
“T know because you asked Him to take care 
_of you just before you went to sleep.” ae 
“Do you think he heard me when I arksed 
him?” 2 
“Oh! yes. He can hear just as easy !” 
Susy lay down, and was silent a little while. — 
But she still felt afraid. So she folded her 
hands together, and said softly: “Oh, God! I 
am afraid of the dark. Please don’t let it hurt 
me. I arks to you to take care of me. Larkgs 
to you to keep awake and take care of me. Mv . 
mamma is not better enough to keep awake. — 
Amen.” Then Faith said: “I am sure God 
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heard you. He will certainly take good 
care of you.” 

So Susy began to leave off feeling afraid. 
She put her hand under her cheek, shut her 

-eyes, and fell into a sweet sleep. When her 
mamma came up to bed she stopped in the 
nursery to look at Susy, and she saw a sweet, 
peaceful smile on her face. 

“JT wonder what she is dreaming about ” 
thought she. 

In the morning Robbie crept into her bed 
and kissed her till she awoke. 

“Oh! is that you, Robbie ?” said she. “ Nur- 
sey! Robbie creeped right over you into my 
crib. Isn’t he alittle dear? I couldn’t get to . 
sleep last night, and I couldn’t, and I couldnt. 

And at last God came and got me to sleep.” 
“Oh, Susy !” said nurse. 

“Well! I thinked He came,” said Susy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Iv was Christmas day, and very cold. Susy 
and Miss Joy ran out of doors and threw snow 
at each other till their cheeks were like roses. 

' Robbie sat in his high chair at the nvrsery 
window, and Susy threw little bits of snow up _ 
to him, and he kept trying to catch them. 
When Susy went in, she found Mrs. Love rack- 
ing up baskets of good things to be sent away 
There was one, not very large, but pretty 
heavy, full of sugar and tea for poor old Mrs. 
Hadn’t Any. 

“Oh, mamma!” said Susy, “I can lift this 
basket! I can carry it four miles!” 


Her mamma laughed. 


“Well, I can carry it three miles,” said Susy. 
Her mamma only smiled, and kept on belp- 
ing Mrs. Love fill the other baskets. 
“T could carry it as far as across the streak.” 
said Susy. 


* 
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“Yes, I suppose you could. And I do not 
know but I shall Jet you carry it,” said Mrs. 
Love. 

“ All myself?” 

“ Yes, all yourself.” 

Then Susy was delighted indeed. She ran 
upstairs to get her coat and hood, and while 
nurse was putting them on, she said: 

“Oh! I’m going to carry a great, big basket- 
ful of good things, to a poor woman!” 

“T too!” said Robbie. 

“Oh! no, Robbie! you are not old enough. 
When you are as old as I am, then you shall 
go.” 

“Qh! I suppose you lived in the ark,” said 
their nurse, patting her fat cheek. 

Then Susy ran downstairs, and they put the 
basket in her hands, and told her to go straight 
across the street, and round the corner, and the 
very first house would be Mrs. Hadn't Any’s. 

Susy had never been out alone in her life. 
She took up the basket, and marched off, while 
they all watched her from the basement win- 


dows. The basket was heavy, but she did not 
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‘ 


mind that, because Miss Joy went with her and 
helped carry it. And then old Mrs. Hadn't 
Any was waiting at the door all ready to take 


it, for she knew it was coming, and she wished 


Susy a “Merry Christmas!” and said: “ Now I 
mean to have a nice hot cup of tea for my 
Christmas !” 

When Susy got home, Miss Joy could hardly 
let her stand stili long enough te have ie 
things taken off. 

“Oh, mamma!” said she, “it’s nice to carry — 
baskets to poor old women. It’s better than 
hanging up stockings !” 

“Indeed it is,” said her mamma. “A great 
deal better. And I am going to send Robbie 
now to Mrs. Thankful’s with ever so many 
things.” 

“ Robbie is too little,” said Susy. 

“Don’t be selfish, Susy,” said Mrs. Ought. 
Susy blushed. ; 

“He is too little,” said she. “He never 
walked out in his life.” 

“Oh! no, he isn’t too little,” said Mrs. Love. 
« He carries the Bible to his papa everv morn 3 
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ing at prayers, and he never is so happy as when 
he has something to give away. He is a sweet 
child! Just as sweet as a lamb !” 

“So he is!” said Susy. “I’m glad he is go 
ing. He shall wear my mittens if he wants to. 
And Ill look out of the window, and see him 
20.” 

Then Mr. Ought smiled on Susy with such a 
smile that she really felt as if the sun had been 
shining down to warm her. 

“JT begin to like Mr. Ought,” thought she. 
“He is very pleasant.” 

“On the whole, Susy, you may go with Rob. 
bie,” said Mrs. Love. “You and nurse can 


carry the basket till you get to the house, and 


then you can give it to him.” 
So Susy and Miss Joy scampered upstairs, 


and they told Robbie all about it, and Robbie 


put his arms round Susy’s neck and kissed her. 
And when he gave the basket to Mrs. Thank. 


ful, his face bad more than a basketful of de- 


light in it, and Susy was the very happiest 
little girl you ever saw. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


You may think that after this Susy did not 
wait for Mr. Ought to speak twice, but would 
rind his softest whisper. But the very next 
day, as she and Robbie where playing together, 
and Miss Joy was helping them build a house, 
a very sad affair happened, about which I will 
tell you. Robbie was a little bit of a rogue, 
and he liked to tease, as most boys do. He 
would come behind Susy and kiss her neck, 
and then run off and hide behind his nurse, who 
sat there at work. ‘Then Susy would pretend 
to be quite angry, and would throw a block 
after him, and make believe cry. Then Robbie 
would creep out softly and kiss her again, or 
perhaps throw the block back at Susy. Now 
: as Susy was two years older than Robbie, she 
AN could throw the block in such a way as not to 
| hit him; but Robbie could not throw so well, 

and pretty soon he threw a large block right 
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into her face. The moment she felt, it Susy 
flew into a great rage, and caught up the first 
thing that she could find, to throw at Robbie, 
who was so frightened that he could not speak 
or move. 

“Stop! stop!” said Mr. Ought. “Don’t hurt 
your dear little brother. He was only play- 
ing.” 

“T won't stop!” said Susy. “Heisa naughty, 
wicked boy. He hurted me on purpose !” 

“Do you know that God is looking right at 
your little, angry face?” said Mr. Ought. 

«J don’t care!” said Susy, and was just going 
to throw at Robbie a great heavy wooden ball 
that she had snatched up in her anger, when 
she felt her hand seized from behind. She 
looked up, and saw her mamma’s grieved face. 

“(Go into the closet,” said Mr. Ought. “Ge 
before your mamma has to bid you. You are 
not fit to stay here.” 

Then Susy got up sorrowfully, nA went inte 
the closet and shut the door. No dear Mrs. 
Love, no laughing Miss Joy went with her. She 
felt asif her heart would break. 
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“Oh! what a naughty little girl you are? 
said Mr. Ought. “Do you think God loved 
a you when you were so angry 4 Do you oy 
Bes) think the dear, holy children up in heaven a 
| do so 2?” a. 


+ 


“No!” said Susy. “I don’t think God loves q 
me. I am vey naughty. I will ask him to— 
forgive me.” Then she knelt down and clasped — ; 
her hands and said: “Oh, God! you are a good 
God. 1 love you, good God. Iam sorry I wan 
naughty. I hope you won't say I can’t come ir 
to heaven. I want to come in, really.” Her 


ah mamma listened at the door, and heard her 
a | sobbing. ag 
“Susy!” said she; “do you want to come q 
out 2” 

ee “No, mamma,” said Susy. “I am not better 
Fh. enough, yet.” 

; iF Then she heard her mamma going away from 
the closet door, and it was very silent in the — 
nursery, for Robbie had been carried down- 
stairs. But Susy was not all alone. Aunt — 
Patience was with her in the dark closet, ant 
so was the little angel Faith. 
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“JT am the naughtiest child in the world,” 
said Susy. 

“But God loves you and He will forgive 
you,” said Faith. 

“ Are there any children in heaven who used 
to be as naughty as I am ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Faith. “You might 
ask your mother” 

Then Susy burst into tears again. 

“] don’t believe there are!” said she. 

“But God can make you good,” said Faith. 

- “Yes, but it takes time,” said Aunt Patience. 
“You must keep trying and trying, and keep 


”? 


praying and praying, and by and b 
“You'll be an angel,” said Faith. 
“Susy!” said her mamma, “are you good, 

now ?” 

“ Yes, mamma, I guess I’m getting good,” said 

Susy in a little meek voice. . 
Then her mamma opened the door and took 

ber in her arms and kissed her. And Robbie 

came and laid his little sunny head on her lap 
and said, for he only knew a few words: “ My 
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And Susy began to cry again. 
“Mamma!” said she at last, “do you think 
there are any children in heaven as naughty as 
T am?” 
“Yes,” said her mamma, “I think there are 
a great many.” - 

“How did they get there?” 

“Jesus carried them. He loves to forgive 
little children. And they are not naughty 
after they get there.” 

Then the little angel Faith smiled, and was 
pleased. And Susy said in her heart: “I wili 
try to be good and mind God. I am sorry 1 
was angry. I will try to be like Jesus.” _ 

By this time she looked pale and tired, and — 
Mrs. Love pitied her. She sat rocking her in 
her lap till she fell asleep, and her mamma 
watched her and prayed for her silently in her 
heart. Nobody heard her but God. 

She was asking him to forgive her poor little — 
Susy, and make her gentle and mild like Jesus _ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


One very cold day about two months after 
_ Christmas, Susy was playing with a little vil- 
lage. Her mamma noticed that ever time any 
of the things fell down she gave a little impa 
tient cry. 

“Ym afraid Susy isn’t well,” she said to her 
self. ‘Toward night Susy put her hand up te 
her head and cried out: “Oh, my head! my 
head!” Her mamma took her up and felt of 
her hands. They were very hot. She saw that 
her face was quite red. 

“J will put your feet in hot water,” said she, 
“and you shall go to bed. And perhaps you 
will feel better by and by.” So she carried 
Susy up into the nursery and soaked her feet, 
and after she had put her into her crib she 
said: “Now I am going to give you a ride inte 
my room, You are going to sleep by me.” 

Susy tried to smile, but she felt too sick. Her 
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mamma felt very uneasy; but she went to the — 
washstand and wet a cloth in water to lay on — 


Susy’s head. When Susy saw what she was 


going to do she said: “I wouldn’t do so, dear.” 


She was so sick that she called her mamma 


“ dear.” 
“Tt may make your head fee! better,” said 
y ¥ ’ 


her mamma. 


“Well !” said Susy. 


: sicker, and her papa went to good Dr. Mea 
i. and said to him: “My little Susy is very sick. 
x I wish you would come and see her.” 

Bai When Dr. Merton came he said to Su | 
ae “Where do you feel sick, Susy ” 
i. “ Everywhere,” said Susy. “My head feels 
a sick, and my arms feel sick. And I have been 
Bi slapped all over.” She meant that she felt sore 
: and tired. | 

“T think she will have a fever,” said the 
doctor. Then he told her mamma what to do 
for her and vent away. -After he had gone he 


. 
x 
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The next day Susy said to her mamma: “ If 


~{ get much sicker I think I shall die.” 


“Do you want to die, dear Susy ?” said her 
maninia. 

“My poor little head won’t ache up there! 
My lips won’t be sore up there! I shall never 
be naughty up there!” 
- “Would you go and leave poor mamma?” 

It hurt Susy to turn over. She had been 
lying with her face to the wall, but she now 
turned over, stretched out her hand, and 
said: 

“JT willlet you go with me, you dear little 
mamma!” | 

Then her mamma could not help crying. She 
said to herself: “I love my little Susy dearly. 
I don’t know what I should do it she should 
die. But she would be very happy in heaven. 
I will ask God to do just as he thinks best.” 

Then she heard Susy and Faith talking to 
each other. 

“If I go to heaven I shall see Jesus,” said 


Susy. 


- “And your dear grandmamma. too.” 
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“Yes, and my little cunning little Unele 
Robbie.” 

“ And perhaps God will let you come flying 
down to get the souls of little dead babies and 
carry them up to heaven.” 

“Mamma, I am vely tired,” said Susy; “oh! 
so tired !” 

Then Aunt Patience came and stood by the 
crib and never moved away for many weeks. 
She bathed Susy’s hot head, she helped her bear 
the hard pain, she made her try to comfort her 
mamma. 

“Mamma! don’t you want to lie down? 
Mamma, don’t I tire you?” Susy would ask 
many times every day. “Mamma! are you too 
tired to wet my lips?” 

At last the doctor said one morning: 

“Susy is better. She is going to get well.” 
And as he was going downstairs he met Sarah, 
the cook, who looked at him as much as to say: 
“ How is she 2” 

“She is better,” said the doctor. 

“Oh! I’m so glad!” said Sarah. “For she 
has been so patient! You can’t think!” And 
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Sarah put her apron right over her head and 
began +o cry. 

The next day Robbie was allowed to come ix 
and look at Susy. He did not know what had 
become of her, He stood up on tiptoe and 
peeped at her through the bars of her crib, and 
made signs to her to get up and play with him. 
Miss Joy had been away on a journey all the 
time Susy had been. sick. But now she had 
come back, bag and baggage, with ever so many 
toys and books that she had been saving till 
Susy got well. She peeped through the bars 
too, and smiled, and Susy smiled and held out 
her hand, as much as to say: 

“ How do you do, Miss Joy? Where have you 
been ?” 

“Oh! I always go away when you are in 
trouble,” said Miss Joy. 

“Then you are not so good a as Mrs. Love,” 
said Susy; “for she never goes away or leaves 


me when I am sick.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ware Susy was sick her mamma and Mrs. 
Love and Aunt Patience never left her. They 
were all the time doing something to comfort 
her. But now she was getting well fast, and 
felt very weak and tired, and Mrs. Patience 
often went away, and then Susy would cry and 
fret, and make her mamma take her up and lay 
her down, and carry her about all day long. 
She would not let her go out of her sight with- 
out crying. Now you must not blame her for 
this. You must remember how feeble she was, 
and how sick she had been; and don’t you know 
how you behaved when you had the measles? — 

One morning Susy’s mamma put a pillow in 
a low chair, and took her up and dressed her in 
a pink dressing-gown that she had made on pur- 
pose for her to wear when she was sick. Then — 
she combed her hair. Most of it had been cut — 
off when Susy was sick, and what little was left 
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was all matted together. Then she placed the 
small table that Susy had for her last birthday 
present in front of the chair, and on the table | 
she put a cup and saucer, a plate, a teapot, a 
cream-pitcher, and a sugar-bowl. ‘These had 
just been brought to Susy by a kind friend who 
did not know she had been sick. 

Susy looked at her mamma as she moved 
about getting her breakfast ready, but did not 
say a word. She could not talk half so much 
now as she could before the fever left her, for 


she was very weak. 


At last her mamma said: “ Shen why don’t 
you ask me where this pretty teaset came 
from 2” 

“T don’t know,” said Susy faintly. 

“Qh! you are too tired to talk, darling. 
Mamma did not know how weak you were. 
You shall have your breakfast; then you will 
feel better.” 

So some nice soft toast was brought in, and 
Susy ate a large slice and then another smal: 
slice, and drank two cups of milk and water 
By that time she was so refreshed that she be 
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gan to admire her new cups and saucers, aad 
she wanted Robbie to come in and see them. 
Robbie came in with Susy’s great doll in his 
arms. Susy seemed glad to see her doll once 
more, and in the course of the day she played a 
little with it. . 

So the next day her mamma said to her: 

“Now, my dear little Susy, 1 want you te 
spare mamma a little while. I want to go and 
see Mrs. Wilson, whose baby is very sick. You 
can have dolly get into bed with you. I won’t — 
be gone long.” 

On hearing this Susy began to ery. 

“ Susy, dear, if you were very sick and going 
to die don’t you think Mrs. Wilson would come 
to see me ?” 

“ Would it comfort you if she came?” 

“Yes, it would. And I want to go and com. 
fort her, because pretty soon she won’t have any 
little baby.” 

“Let your mamma go, Susy, like a good girl,” 
said Mrs. Love. “Tl stay with you while she 
is gone.” 

“Yas,” said Mr. Ought, “let her go.” 


PACE ap ern nee 
inet 
i) 
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“Do go, dear mamma,” said Susy. “I know 
you won't be gone long from your sick 
child !” ‘ 

Her mamma smiled, and Mr. Ought said to 


her: “Susy, you and I are getting to be very 


good friends. One of these days, if you have a 
little Susy of your own, I will be her friend 
too, and will help her to be a comfort to you.” 

Susy smiled and began to think so hard 
about having a little Susy of her own that she 
was surprised when her mamma came back to | 
see her so soon. 

“Did you see the little baby, mamma ?” 

“Yes, Isawit. Itis very sick. It is going 
to die.” 

“ When it is dead will they bury it in the 
ground ?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“ And then will they go home and leave it 
all alone ?” 

“Susy, I once read a very sweet sentence 
about that. I will repeat it to you. ‘It is not 
we that go home and leave our friends behind; 
no, it is they that are gone to the better home 
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and left us behind.’ That dear little baby will 
get home before its mamma.” 

“Home to heaven,” said the angel Faith, 
drawing nigh. 

“JT should think it would be pretty glad 
when it got there,” said Susy. “I suppose it 
would be looking round to see if Mr. Pain had 
got to heaven too. And when it found he 
hadn’t it would be pretty glad.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


_TuovcH Susy was now able to be dressed 
every day, she was still feeble, and her mamma 
spent most of the time in amusing her. Some: 
times she held her in her arms and sang all sorts 
of funny things out of Mother Goose to make 


her laugh. Sometimes she told her stories 
about what she used to do when she was a littie 


girl. And sometimes they would get to talk: 
ing and laughing about Miss Joy, Mrs. a 
and Susy’s other teachers. 

One day Susy was more restless than usual. 
She did not like to lie in bed, or to sit up. She 
was tired of being rocked and of being drawn 
about the room in her little carriage. 

“Mamma,” said she, “don’t you remember 


how Uncle Henny used to carry Robbie right 


in his hands ?” 
“With Robbie’s head leaning against his 


tea fe 
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breast? Yes, I remember. Do you think it 
would rest you if I should carry you so?” 

“Yes, mamma, if you feel better enough.” 

Then her mamma made a chair of her two 
hands, and Susy sat on the chair with her head 
leaning back. It felt very comfortable. 

“Tve carried you and Robbie a good many 
miles in this way,” said her mamma, 

“ Both at once ?” 

“Oh! no; one at a time, when you were 
babies. And it was in the night, when other 
folks were asleep.” Lit 

“Tell me more, dear mamma” 

“Did I ever tell you about the catnip tea 
that I scalded my hands with? Oh! then I 
must tell younow. Robbie was not well. Mr 
Pain was hurting him.” 

“Oh? did Robbie have a Mr. Pain 2?” said 
Susy. 

“Yes, he had him indeed. Well, Robbie was 
to have some catnip tea, and I put it on the fire 
to warm. And while it was warming I kept 
rocking Robbie and singing to him, and all at 
once he fell asleep. Just then the catnip tea 
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began to boil. I looked at Robbie to see if it 
would do to lay him down, and found he was 
only half-asleep. While I waited the tea kept 
boiling, and I began to be afraid it would boil 
over and put out my fire. Then I looked at 
Robbie, and he began to open his eyes. I was 
sure he would wake up and ery, if I tried to 
lay him down, and I was afraid to take the cat- 
nip tea off the fire, because it was so hot and I 
had only one hand to do it with. You know 
Robbie lay on the other arm. But at last, just 
as it was going to boil over, I took hold of the 
cup and was lifting it gently off the fire, when 
Robbie woke up and gave my hand a little jerk, 
so that the hot tea flew all over it.” 
“How did it feel ?” 
“ Not very nice. Mr. Pain made my fingers 
smart.” 
“Oh! did you have a Mr. Pain, mamma ?%” 
“Yes, I had one. And I’ve a Mr. Pain now. 
He’s pushing a pin right into my side just 
under your head. If you could move your head 
a little bit, I could get it out.” 
Susy moved her head, and the pin was pulled 
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out. By this time she felt quite rested. She 
had forgotten all her discomfort. It doesn’t 
take much to amuse little folks. 
“Tf you had a Mr. Pain, I suppose you had a 
Mr. Ought,” said Susy. “Do you like him. 
mamma?” 
“T don’t think I liked him very well at first. 
But that was because I did not know him” 
“T suppose you always minded him.” : 
“No, I remember very well that I often dis 
obeyed him. And then he used to follow me 
about, and would not give me any peace.” 
“Mamma!” cried Susy, sitting up quite straight, 
“don’t you wish you was a little girl, like me? | 
And then we could play together with my 
blocks. You could hand me the blocks, and I 
cculd build a house with them !” 
“Oh! if you feel able to build a house, I can 
hand you the blocks. If I were a little girl, 
perhaps we should quarrel. Perhaps I should 
want you to hand me the blocks and let me 
build the house.” 
Susy smiled. She felt a great deal better. © 
The walking and the talking had rested her. 


PC HNy: far verte 
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And now it was time for her dinner, and nurse 
came in to bring it. Robbie came too, and. 
while Susy was eating her chicken broth he 


_ watched her, and looked as if he wanted some 


too. 

“Give him a little, do,” said Mrs. Love. 

“It‘isn’t good for him,” said Susy. “I’m 
afraid it would hurt him.” 

“Oh! let him have one taste, do.” 

“Tt would burn his mouth.” 

“You might blow it, then.” 

“I don’t believe he wants any.” 

All this time Susy kept eating as fast as she 
zould, and wishing Robbie would go away, and 
not stand there, looking so good and lovely. 
But it wouldn’t do! 

“There! he shall have some, little dear !” 
she said at last. And she held out her spoon, 
and Robbie opened his rosy mouth just like a 
young bird, while she fed him, and she felt as 
happy as if she were the great mother-bird and 
not just little Susy Miller! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was cold, wintry weather when Susy was 
taken sick, but it was beginning to be spring 


# 


when she was well enough to go out of doors. 
Her papa would not trust any one else to take 
her, the first time she rode out. Heputher,on 
a pillow, into her little carriage, and drew her 
round the square. By the time they got back 
- to the house again Susy was so tired that she — 


i 


wanted to go in. But the next day she rode — 
round the square twice, and her papa carried her 
in his arms up and down the yard beside. As a 
she lay with her head on his shoulder, she often 
said: “Do I tire you, dear papa?” e 

And then he would laugh and say she didn’t _ 
weigh so much as a little kitten, and he could 
earry a big kitten all day. 

“Papa !” said Susy at last, “mamma says M. 
Pain has made me a pretty long visit.” 


“Yes, it was pretty long.” 
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: “Don’t you hope he never will come again, 
papa?” 

“JT don’t know. He has taught my little 
Susy so many good lessons that I shall want 
him to come and teach me, next news.” 


*} 


‘i Susy thought this very funny. 

: “Why, what could he teach you, papa?” 
Don’t you know everything ” 

4 “Oh! he might teach me to think of other 
_ people more than of myself. If my papa were 
3 carrying me about he might put it into my head 
_ to ask him every now and then: “Don’t I tire 
a you? 9” 


_ “Papa, you are a funny man,” said Susy. 
; “ You are almost as funny as mamma.” 
 “Pma pretty good horse, I think,” said her 
i papa. “See how I can trot.” 
_ Susy laughed, and looked up to the nursery 
a window to see if Robbie were in sight. Yes, 
there was his little smiling face close to the 
-_ giass. 

“Oh, papa! put me down now; please, papa! 
‘And give Robbie a ride. Robbie has got four 
| bi ig teeth coming, and he doesn’t feel nice at all.” 


' iy 
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Her papa kissed her and carried her upstairs, — 
and she sat in Robbie’s chair and looked down q 
into the yard, and saw her papa be a horse and © 
trot up and down with the merry little fellow — 
on his back. She felt very happy indeed, be 
cause she had given him so much pleasure. But 4 
she was tired, and her head ached a little. a 

“My headache aches,” said she to nurse. 

“JT should think it would with that thick hood 
on this warm day. You are nothing but a biel 
bundle. Come! I'll take off your things, and 
you shall sit in my lap, and [’ll—let me see; ; 
what shall I do? oh! TU tell you about 
Robbie.” Be 

“What about him?” asked Susy. . % 

“Why, how he behaved when you were sgl 
Don’t you think he wouldn’t eat anything at 
first. He would go and get your chair ready — 
for you and climb up into his; and then he 
would sit waiting for you to come. His dinner 4 
would get as cold as a stone before he would — 
touch it. One day he slipped into your mamma’s . 
room and tried to pull you out of your crib,and , 
when he found you took no notice of him, he 
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eame back and got the hearth-brush and tried 
to get you up by pushing it through the bars.” 

“T suppose he thought I was a ball,” said 
Susy. 

“JT dare say he did,” said nurse. “For he 
always gets his ball from under the sofa with 
the hearth-brush.” 

“Can't you think of something else ?” asked 
Susy. 

“Why, yes,” said nurse, “I was going to ask 

you if you wouldn’t like to come back and get 
your dinner and supper with him, he grieves so 
for you.” 

“On my little table ?” 

neY 5,” 

“ With my new cups and saucers? He would 
break my new cups and saucers all to pieces.” 

“Well, it’s no matter. I only thought as he 
is such a little dear, and his teeth tease him 
so——” 

“Such a sweet little darling !” said Mrs. Love. 

“That you would like to come back and eat 
with him,” said nurse. 

“Well, I will,” said Susy. “Tl come back 


plump and rosy. Robbie and Mrs. Love, and ; 


to supper. Kad rn let him pour out tea 
and T’ll Jet him sit on my cushion.” ! 

“You see he is such a little fellow,” said Mig Re: 
Love. “And so good and gentle! And he 
loves you so dearly !” | 

So Susy told her mamma she was going to 
eat with Robbie now, and for answer she got a _ 
sweet kiss. Be 

It was not long before Susy became strong 
_ enough to go with her mamma into the country, F 
“where she stayed all summer, and grew quite — 


Miss Joy and Mr. Ought and the angel Faith 
went too, but they were not sure whether Mr. — 
Pain went or not. Susy said she saw his rod 
in his mamma’s trunk, but she might have been — 
mistaken, you know. 3 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tunes went on, after Susy’s visit to the 
country, pretty much as they did before. Mrs. 
Love had to send for Mr. Pain now and then, 
to come and give Susy a little slap on her arm, - 
just to remind her that he was alive, and ready 
when he was wanted. You see it was Mrs. 
Love who was so fond of Susy, and so tender 
and gentle, who sent for Mr. Pain, and the 
reason is this. She knew that Susy could not 
be happy unless she was good, and that it was 
easier to suffer a little from Mr. Pain now, than 
by and by to suffer from ill-temper, disobedi- 
ence, and self-will. 

One day grandmamma sent for Susy and 
Robbie to come and spend the day with her. 
She lived in the country, not far from New 
York, and they all loved to go there. Frank 
and Charlie, Susy’s cousins, were invited, too, 
and they got there first. Charlie was shy. He 
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was not used to playing with girls, and so he 
thought he did not like them. When he saw 
Susy coming, he put on his cap and said: 
“Good-by, grandma. If girls are coming, I 
must go. I can’t stay where there are girls.” 

“You can’t go without me,” said Frank, “and 
I am sure I shan’t go.” 

Charlie was obliged to content himself with 
hiding behind his grandma; but after awhile 
he began to peep out, and look at Susy, and at 
last concluded he would play with her, as it 
couldn’t be helped. 

“T’ve decided to play with her,” said he to 
Frank. “I’m sorry she’s a girl, but now I’ve 
decided I shan’t change my mind.” Now I 
ought to tell you that when this happened 
Charlie was between three and four years old. 
Susy was a little older than Charlie, but Char- 
lie was taller and stronger, and knew more than 
she did. 

So they all played together, and Robbie sat 
on his nurse’s lap and watched them, for he 
was not big enough to be trusted long away 7 


from her. Susy’s great doll had come to see — 
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grandma, with the other children. Susy said 

she was sick and needed change of air. After 

they had played till they were tired, Frank 

found a book and sat down to read. Robbie 
went to take his nap, and Susy petted her doll, 
and began to make believe give it medicine. 
Now Charlie did not like dolls, and he tried to 
think of some means to get Miss Peggy out of 
the way. 

“Tf she’s so sick, she’ll die pretty soon,” said 
he. ; 
“Oh! I guess she won’t die!” said Susy. 
“She's taken twenty ten pills, and ever so much, 
castor oil, and a dose of—a dose of—well, I 
don’t know what it was, but something dread- 
ful.” 

“Let me see her,” said Charlie. “Oh! she’s 
dead. She’sall dead. We'll bury her.” 

“Well, so we will!” cried Susy. 

So they each took a stick and began to dig a 
hole in the midst of grandma’s garden. When 
they had dug a pretty large one, they squeezed 
Miss Peggy down into it, and covered her with 


leaves. 
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“ Now she’s dead and buried,” said Charlie, 
“Jet’s go and think about her. People always 
sit down and think about dead folks.” 


7 
So they sat down and looked very grave for % 
some minutes, when Susy said : " 
“There! Ive thoughted an hour, and now k 
I am going to take her up.” rt 


“No, you mustn’t. She’s dead. And we : 
ought to wear black. I am her father, and you _ 


are her mother.” 

Susy was just going tocry. “I don’t want 
my dear dolly to be dead any longer,” said she. 

“Tf you are going to cry, I guess Ill go 
home,” said Charlie. “I don’t like girls very 
well.” . 

Just then, nurse, who had heard all their 
little talk, came down. 

“Dolly isn’t dead,” said she. “She’s only 
muddy. You mustn’t bury her again.” 

“What for mustn’t 1? asked Susy. 

“Because it gets her all muddy. And dollies ) 
don’t like to be buried. It makes them feel 
quite discouraged to be buried.” . 

“Then I won’t do so again,” said Susy. — 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuen the children were going home grandma ~ 
said she wanted them all to come again, when 
her fruit would be ripe. So one pleasant day 
in September they all met there, Susy and Rob- 
bie, Frank and Charlie, and both their mammas. 

In the afternoon as they were playing under 
the trees Robbie picked up some plums. 

“Nice pums!” said he. 

“Robbie mustn’t eat them,” said Susy. 

Robbie would mind even Susy. He had a 
little pocket in his apron, and so instead of eat 
ing the plums he filled his pocket. When they 
began to play again the plums were crushed 
and the juice ran all over his apron. When 
they went in his mamma asked Susy how it 
had happened. Susy did not know. She 
thought he had been eating the plums. 

“THe has been eating plums,” said she “I 
tolded him not to eat them, and he did.” 
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“No! no! Robbie no no eat pums,” said 
Robbie. 

Susy looked at him very sorrowfully. 

“ Robbie has told a naughty story,” said she. 
« And I am afraid he'll have to be tookened to 
that bad old place.” 

This was a little dark closet under the stairs, 
where Susy had once seen a Jady shut up her 
son for telling an untruth. After that she 
always thought it had been built on purpose 


for boys who told falsehoods and otherwise 
misbehaved. 
“Did you see Robbie eat the plums?” asked 


her mamma. 

“No, mamma. He was going to eat them, 
and I told kim not to. And then we were play: 
ing and I diln’t see him any more.” 

“Robbie no no eat pums,” said Robbie. 

“He put them in his pocket; I saw him,” 
said Charlie. “And when we rolled on the 
arass I guess he squeezed them up.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Mrs. Love, “I dare say that 
was it. i did not believe dear little Robbie 
vould tell a naughty story.” 
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“Tm glad he didn’t !” said Susy. ‘Robbie 
wouldn’t tell a naughty story, would he?” 

Robbie hadn’t the least idea what a naughty 
story was; but when Susy kissed him and said 
that, he smiled and said: “No, no, Robbie not 
naughty ’tory.” 

This made them all laugh, and Susy asked © 

her mamma if Robbie might have a plum, be- 
cause he was such a good boy. 
, Her mamma said he might have one if 
grandma chose to have it picked off the tree for 
him. Those on the ground were not sweet like 
those on the tree. 

Grandma said he should have a little basket- 
ful, and she went out and shook the tree, and 
the children filled a basket which used to hold 
strawberries. Then, without waiting to be told, 
Robbie offered some of the plums to everybody, 
and when his mamma, just to see what he would 
say, took the very last one, leaving none for 
him, there was not a cloud on his little, smiling 
face, and he went and sat down on the door 
step without saying a word. 

“Oh, Susy! Robbie hasn’t any plum for him 
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wolf *said Mrs. Love. “The little darling has 


given everyone away. Do give him one of 


yours.” a 
5 “Tonly had three,” said Susy. “And one — 
é is eaten up. And the other! have bitten. And 
I was going to keep the other, it is such a big 
one.” ae 
“TI think you are very selfish,” said Mr. 3 
Ought. 

: ‘Susy made no answer. She ate the second 
plum and began to play with the third by roll. 
ing it on the stone step. When it rolled down 


4 
¥ 


she ran after it, and Mr. Ought ran after her. 

“Susy,” said he, “Susy! I should think you a 

might give it to Robbie.” Bs 

| “Go away!” said Susy. “TI wantto play” 

a Mr. Ought did not stir. Miss Joy, however, a 

, ran and hid. Susy felt pretty uncomfortable. 

“I’m sure mamma will give him one,’ said 
she. 

. Mr. Ought looked ees | 

5 7 “TY wish I had one,” said Mrs. Love. “I would ‘ 

| give it to the dear, little generous fellow in a 

minute.” 
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“Would you?” said Susy. “I’ve a good 
mind to give him mine. It isa big one though, 
and mamma meant he should have a little one.” 

While she was waiting she saw her mamma 
take Robbie up and kiss him, and heard her say : 
“Here, Robbie, darling, is your plum. Mamma 
would not eat it for the world. And here is 
another one that grandma sent you beside.” 

Then Robbie smiled, and looked pleased, and 
Susy wished she had given him hers, and then 
she would have had that sweet smile, and Miss 
Joy wouldn’t have run away, and Mr. Ought 
wouldn’t have teased her so, but would have 
called her “Good Susy !” 

She came and sat down by Robbie, looking 
very disconsolate. 

Her mamma guessed her thoughts. 

“Never mind, dear,” said she, “Robbie has 
as many now as are good for him. And J 
‘know you love him, and often give him thing 
And next time you won’t be selfish, { know.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue reason Susy’s mamma said that was this, 


Susy was very apt to think herself worse than 
other children, and when she fancied herself 


very bad, she almost always grew bad, She , 
would think there was no use in trying to be “ 
good, and as soon as she stopped trying, why it Ae 


was very easy to be naughty. , 
The next day Susy was invited to spend with 


Charlie and Frank. It was Saturday, and 


Frank was to be at home from school. When 


she woke in the morning Mr. Ought said to her: — é 4 
“Now, Susy, God has taken care of you all ime 
night. Kneel down and thank him, the very _ 


first thing you do.” 


“T don’t think God can hear me very well,” — 


said Susy. “There are a great many folks 


praying to him. I guess I’d better wait till by 


we 


ony 
iy 
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“Oh! he can hear you just as well now,” 
said the little angel Faith. 

“TI don’t believe it,” said Susy. “And I want 
to go down and get my breakfast.” 

Susy ran downstairs, and, as she had neg. 
lected her dear Father in heaven, it was not 
strange that she now was so careless as not to 
bid her grandmamma good-morning. 

But her grandmamma was too much like Mrs. 
Love to find fault with Susy. She only said in 
a pleasant voice: 

“Susy has forgotten her grandma, hasn’t 
she?” 

After breakfast Susy went to walk with Rob- 
bie and nurse, and on the way home they left 
her at her aunty’s. 

Frank and Charlie had been watching for 
her some time, and they both ran down to meet 
her, and Frank kissed her over and over, and 
kept saying he wished she was his little sister. 
Then they all went up into the nursery, and 
Charlie showed Susy all his toys and books. 
Susie liked to lie flat on the floor and look at 
books, and as soon as she found how many there 
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were, she threw herself down and began to look oe 
at the pictures. After awhile Charlie said: 
“Come, Susy, let’s go out and play now.” | 
“Oh! no, I wouldn't,” said Susy. 
Charlie waited, and waited. At last he got 
quite out of patience. 
“JT don’t like girls,” said he. “They never 
_do anything you want them to.” 
Susy took no notice of what he said, but 
kept on turning over the books. ‘si 
“You can’t have my books any longer,” he 
said at last. He began to gather them up, and 
to put them away in his bookease. Susy did 
not care, so long as he left her the book at 
which she was looking; but when he tried to 
take that, she held on fast, and he began to pull 
it very hard to get it away. He was stronger 
than Susy, and in a minute or two he had the 
book in his hands. But one cover was nearly 
torn off. - 
“ Now you've spoiled my book,” said Frank, 
“You have just spoiled it.” 
“It was Charlie, pulling it away from me,” 
said Susy. 4 
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“Tt was Susy, holding on so,” said Charlie. 
“T did not know it was your book, though. 7 
thought it was mine. But I don’t care.” 

“J don’t care, either,” said Susy. 

_ Yl] make you care, then,” said Frank, who 
was by this time quite angry. And he leaned 
over and slapped them with the cover they had 
torn off. ‘The moment he had done it he ran te 
his mother and told her what had happened. 

“You struck your little cousin, and your 
little brother ?” said his mother, hardly able to 
believe him. 

“Yes, Idid. And I feel better for it,” said 

_ Frank. 

His mother was astonished. 

“ Why, Frank,” said she, “if any one else had 
told me this I would not have believed it.” 

“They provoked me so!” said Frank. “If 
they hadn’t said they didn’t care, I shouldn't 
have been so angry. But after a had torn 
my book they said they didn’t care.’ 

“Tf they had been grown up it would have 
been wrong for you to do as you did,” said his 
mother. “But as they are only foolish little 


said to Mr. Ought: “I have been rather naughty 
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children, not yet four years old, you have be 
haved ridiculously and done wrong beside.” 
Frank began to agree with his mother. ; 
“T'll go back and make up with them,” said 
he. “They both sit there cryiug on the floor. 


I am sorry I struck them.” 

“That’s right!” said his mother. So Frank — 
ran back to the nursery and told Susy he was— a 
sorry he had hurt her; and Susy said it was no 
matter, and Charlie said it would take more 
than Frank to hurt him, and so by degrees they ie 
forgave each other, and that was the end oF | 
their quarrel. 

When Susy was going to bed that night she — 


to-day. But I mean to be rather good to-mor — 
row, if you only will be kind to me, and not ¢ 
keep saying ‘Susy’ all the time.” | q a 
“Tf you had obeyed me yesterday ation the 
plum, all your trouble would have been over 
then. But you would not give Robbie one _ 
when you had three,” said Mr. Ought. ir 
“Oh! 1 was afraid it would hurt him,” said 
Susy. 
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“ No, that was not the reason.” 

“Yes, it was.” 

Mr. Ought was silent. Susy knelt down to 
say her prayers, but they did not comfort her., 
Presently Mr. Ought said: “The reason you 
kept all the plums was that you loved little 
Susy better than you loved little Robbie. And 
as you would not listen to me then, you found 
it hard to listen to me this morning. And so 
you were very selfish at your Aunty’s, and made 
Frank so angry. You see how it is. If you 
disobey me once you will find it easy to disobey 
me again.” 

“T haven’t had a very good time to-day,” said 
Susy. “I have not seen Miss Joy once. I think 
Tm a pretty bad child.” 

“No little girl ever became good in a 
minute,” said Aunt Patience. | 

“ But I want to,” said Susy. 

“ Ask God to help you,” said Faith. “And 
then He will let me help you,” said Aunt 
Patience. 

“ Well!” said Susy, “I will turn over a new 


—eaf to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Lirrie children often “turn over a new leaf.” 
After being more or less naughty for several 
weeks, they will all of a sudden have a fit of :: 
goodness and be quite lovely. It was so with 
Susy. She woke the next day, which was Sun- 
day, feeling very sweet and pleasant, and could J 
not help shaking hands with Mr. Ought before 
she went down to breakfast. 

“Mr. Ought !” said she, should you think I 
would be glad it is Sunday ?” 
“Yes, I should think you would,” said Mr. Be 
Ought. <a 

“TJ haven’t told anybody whether I’m nd or 
not. It’s a secret,” said Susy. “But I know © 
one thing. When Rob gets big enough to go — 
to church, and I can feel him taking hold of my ; 
hand, and he can walk along with me and sit — 
by me in the pew, I guess I shall as apie i 
better than I do now.” 
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“ Of course,” said Mrs. Love. 

Susy went to church with her papa and 
mamma in the morning. She was generally a 
very good girl at church. She was even better 
than usual at this time, and when they got 
home her papa told her a beautiful story from 
the Bible, and he kissed her and said: 

“ What a comfort it is to have a child who 
tries to be good !” 

In the afternoon nurse went to church and 
their mamma stayed with Robbie and Susy, and 
they sang hymns, and heard stories till Robbie 
all at once fell fast asleep in his chair. 

“The little darling!” said Mrs. Love. “He 
was tired; he shall go and lie on the sofa and 
have a nap.” 

While he was asleep, Susy sat in her mam: 
ma’s lap, and as she was tired of hearing stories 
and of singing, they had a little talk together. 

“Susy, you were a very good girl at church 
this morning.” 

“ How could I be naughty, mamma?” 

Oh! in a great many ways. One child 
could disturb fifty people.” 
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“What could it do.” 

“Tt could keep getting up and down on its 
seat. It could keep asking if service was almost 
done. It could turn over the leaves of the hymn- _ 
book and rattle them. It could gape and yawr > 
and fidget. Itcould try to make some other child | 
laugh. Or it might turn round and look right 
into other people’s faces in a rude way.” 

Susy had seen children do all these things. 
Mr. Ought whispered that she had done some 
of them herself. i 

“Mamma,” said she, “it is hard to sit still. 0 


“] know it is, and that is one reason why it 


is good for you to go to church. You know ~ 
you must sit still, and you try to learn to do it. 
And it is well to learn to do hard things.” 

“ What for do little children go to church 2” 
asked Susy. “They don’t know what the min 
ister says.” 

“No, I know they don’t understand much. 
But there are a good many reasons why they 
should go to church, eyen then. I can not ex. 
plain them all to such a little girl as youare. 
But one reason is this. If they always go when — 
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hey are eltldret, Mey will be likely to go 

when they are grown up. Beside, nobody goes 
re there just to hear what the minister says. We 
go to worship God. Even little Susy can please 
and honor Him by just sitting still in His house, 
~ and making no noise. And some of the bless- 

ings he has for the grown-up people, he showers 

down on the little ones who are brought there 
‘to get it.” Si : 


Susy smiled. 
“Jl sit still, and maybe he'll shower some 


on me,” said she. 


tes You needn’t say maybe,” said Faith. “ You 
"may say, He certainly will.” 


settled in your new house, I should like her to. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Ar last Susy had a real trouble. Her Aunt 
Maria moved away from New York, and went 
to live in the country near grandmamma. Susy 
could not see Frank and Charlie every week, as 
and she missed them very much indeed. She 
cried so much when she went to bid them good. 
by that, in order to comfort her, her Aunty in- a 
vited her to go with them. | 

“That would make too much trouble,” sata - 
Susy. 

“Oh! yes, just as you are moving,” said her : 
mamma. “But if Susy is very good, and you 
would like a visit from her after you are nicely _ 
go.” Soina few weeks Susy went. But she 
stayed at her grandmamma’s, and slept all by | 
herself in a little room that grandma kept on — 
purpose for the children when thev came to see . 
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her. Then Frank and Charlie came to see Susy, 
or she went to see them, every day. When she 
had been there two weeks, her mamma and 
Robbie came for her. But grandmamma would 
not let her go. 

Susy had become such a gentle, affectionate 

little girl that it was a pleasure to have herin the 
house, and then grandma was so much like Mrs. 
Love, that she was not very ready to see faults 
in any one, especially not in little folks. So 
they all stayed another week, and a very happy 
week it was. 
When Susy and Robbie, and their mamma, 
went back to their own home, they begged 
Aunt Maria to come and make them a visit, with 
Frank and Charlie. 

“ { do not think I can go this fall,” said she. 
“ But in the spring perhaps I can.” 

“Oh! go now, Aunty, do,” said Susy. 

“No, dear, not now. It would not be con- 
venient now.” 

Susy was just beginning to say: “Oh, Aunty! 
do come !” when she remembered that she had 
often been toid that it is not proper for children 
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to tease their friends to do things they have just 
refused to do. 
“ How many years will it be before spring ?” 
she asked. 
Her aunty smiled. “It will only be a few 
months,” said she. “ Not more than five or six.” 
Susy did not know much about time. How. 
ever, as there was no help for it, she had to 
wait, and Aunt Patience told her she would 
stay with her and make the time fly quite fast. 
But as soon as they were all nicely settled at 
home, Susy began to expect her aunt and 
cousins. Every time the door-bell rang she 
would say: “Oh! there they are!” and when 
she found herself mistaken she would laugh and 
say: “Aunt Patience, how much longer shall I 
have to wait ?” 
At last Aunt Maria wrote to say that Frank 
and Charlie had the whooping-cough, and would 
not be able to come. 
“Would it catch me if I went there?” asked 
Susy. , 
“You would catch it,” said her nurse, smiling, 
So it was a whole year before Aunt Maria 
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found it convenient to make the promised visit, 
and Susy was then a little more than five and 
Robbie three years old. They were all very 
happy to meet again. 

“Why, Susy! how you have grown!” said 
Frank. 

“Yes, papa marks me on the wall, so as to 
make me grow,” said Susy. 

“Tsn’t she a yee little thing ?” aid Frank. 
He kept kissing her and trying to take her up 
and carry her. But Susy held back. She felt too 

big to be carried, and she felt a little shy, too, 

for Frank had altered a good deal since she 
had seen him, and then he kept looking at 
her so. 

“Oh, mother! [ wish I had a little sister,” 
said he. - 

“{ don’t,” said Charlie. 

« Charlie would love her if he had one,” said 
his mother. “But now, as he isn’t used to girls, 
he fancies he doesn’t like them.” | 

Just then Mrs. Love whispered to Susy. She 
said’ “I should think you would take your 
cousins up to see dear little Robbie.” 
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“Oh! don’t you want to go upstairs and see — 
Robbie ?” said Susy. 
“I forgot all about Robbie,” said Frank. 
“Where is he? I suppose he won’t know me, 
but we’ll soon get acquainted.” — By 
They all ran up to the nursery, where they __ 
found Robbie standing at a chair in which was 
a bowl of water. He was all undressed. oe 
When he saw the three children come flying ij 
in he looked down at his two little hands that — 
lay flat on the bottom of the bowl, and did not fe 
move or speak. a 
“Why, Robbie! don’t you know Cousin — 
Frank?” said Susy. “He's such a little fellow _ 
he doesn’t know how to behave. He’s afraid of | 
strangers. Won’t Robbie say his hymn to sister — 
Susy 2” a 
Robbie looked solemnly at his hands and did _ 
not speak, but he peeped out from under his 
great long eyelashes at Frank and Charlie. eS 
“You ought not to come and hinder me when 
I am dressing Robbie,” said his nurse, “I was _ 
going to dress him up before his aunty saw him,” 
“But I want him to say his hymn,” said Susy. 


ip 
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“ You'll have to wait till he gets acquainted,” 
said his nurse. 

“ Well, we'll go down then,” said Frank, and 
they all three ran off, while little Miss Joy few 
after them, quite out of breath with delight. 

“Of course they’ve left the dcor wide open,” 
said nurse. “I never saw such children.” 

Nurse always said this, no matter what they 
did. But most people have seen just such chil. 
dren, and have had to shut the door after them 
a hundred, perhaps a thousand times. 

When Robbie was dressed he was taken down 
to see his aunty, who had been wondering why 


he did not come. She had a little horse for 


him. Robbie was very thankful for it, and that 
night when he said his prayers he looked at his 
horse and said: “Oh, God! send grass!” 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


a Frank and Charlie stayed seyeral weeks, and — 
during the whole time there was no quarreling. 
Before their mother would take them from 
home she made them promise to try to be gentle 
and cbedient, and to do all they could to mak 
Susy and Robbie happy. And Mrs. Love said 
a good deal to Susy about forgetting herself, 
and trying to please her cousins. “A little gir 
; who loves Jesus, and is like him,” said Mrs. 
: Love, “will be kind, and will not be vexed at 
every trifle. She never will envy others, think. 
ing people love them better than they do her, | 
or give them better things. She does not spend — | 
her time in pleasing herself, nor is she easily 
provoked, It is hard to make her believe any- 
thing evil of others, and when she sees them do 
wrong she never is glad. : : 
“Am I such a little girl ” asked Susy. i 

“Mr. Ought can tell Rte * said Mrs. Love, 
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Mr. Ought gave his answer in a whisper. 
Nobody heard it but Susy. 

“You can be such a little girl,” said Faith. . 

The children could not play out of doors 
much of the time, for the weather was cold and 
damp. But they amused themselves with their 
toys and books, and the time flew away very 
fast. One afternoon two little boys, who lived 


near, came to stay a few hours. Their names — 


were George and Willie. Their mamma had 
been dead ever since they could remember, and 
they were sometimes invited to come and see 
Susie. Frank and Charlie were a little younger 
than they were. 

“You may play in the attic,” said Susy’s 
mamma. “I am going out with Aunt Maria, 


and shall feel easier to have you there than out 


of doors.” 

‘So they all ran up, making a great noise with 
their boots, at least the four boys did, and Susy 
said they would have a swing. 

Just then Robbie’s little feet were heard on 
the stairs, and his little pleasant voice, say: 


ing: 


és 
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“My Susy! I’m ae up! 
“He'll be in our way,” said George. | 
“Yes, hell be in our way,” said Susy. But | 
just then Mrs. Love said to her gently: “ Susy, 
dear, do you love these four boys better than — 
your little brother ?” 


“T’ll take care of him,” said Susy. y 

“JT wish you would,” said nurse, “for he feels — 
lonesome down in the nursery, when he 1 E 
you all playing up here.” 

Susy had to watch Rebbie very carefully. ee 
He kept running before the swing, and she was” 
afraid he would be thrown down. Do you 
think it was easy for her to do this, just as she 
was expecting to have a good play with her 
little friends? No, it was not easy. You should 
love her for it, and do as she did. 

George was a selfish boy. When he saw _ 
what Susy was doing he laughed, and said he — 
was glad he hadn’t any little babies to take care _ 
of. But Frank said: “Let’s play something _ 
Robbie can play. He isn’t a baby. He is 
three years old. What can he play, Susy?” 

“ He can play horse,” said Susy. 
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“Then we'll play horse with him,” said 
Frank. 

“And he shall be the driver, and we’ll be the 
horses.” 

“T don’t like to be a horse,” said Charlie. 
“Vd rather be the man, and say, ‘Get up.’” 

“ Robbie doesn’t care whether he’s the horse 
or the man,” said Susy. 

But Frank persuaded Charlie to let Robbie 
be the man, and then he and Susy and Charlie 
and Willie were horses, and Robbie drove them 
all round the attic till they were out of 


breath. 


He was so happy that they all felt repaid for 
what little trouble he had made them. His 
nurse now came for him, and he went down 
with her. 

“ Now you shall all be robbers, and I will try 
to catch you and put you in jail,” said George. 

“That would be first-rate fun,’ said Frank. 
“We ought each to have a den to live in.” 

“Those big trunks would make good dens,” 


said George. 
_ “But they’re full of things,” said Susy. 


> ee 


«We can take them out, just while we pay om 
said George. 

“T am afraid mamma would not like it.” 

“She won’t know it,” said George. 
we've done playing we can put the things back } 
again. She'll never know it.” Sa 

Susy looked at the trunk. She toute it 
would be delightful to be a robber and have a ii 
big trunk for her den. But then was it righ q 
to tumble her mamma’s things out on the f | 
without leave ? oe 


fh) eas . 
“No!” said Mr. Ought, “it is not right.” 


“We mustn’t do it,” gaid Susy, “ without 
leave.” 3 f Ny 


“You are afraid your mother will whip yo 
I suppose,” said George. “ But she won’t kno 
about it, so what’s the use of being afraid?” 

“She wouldn’t whip me,” said Susy. “But sh: 
would say it wasn’t right. But T’ll ask nurse i 
we may. Perhaps nurse will know.” | 

“Oh! yes, do ask her!” said Frank, 
would be such fun!” 

“She shan’t go,” said George. 
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4 Run, Susy !” said Frank. 


Susy ran, and George ran to prevent her, 
Her foot oe in the string with which they’ 


eo the trunks which Willie and Cais not 
noticing the dispute, had dragged from its 


corner. 

“Oh! Vm killed! I’m dead!” cried she. 

_ George and Willie, on henine this, ran down- 
stai s, and out of the house as fast as they 
PcOb Frank lifted Susy up, and kissed her, 
and begged her not to cry, while with his hand- 


_kerchief he wiped the blood that was running 
down over her face. She had cut a little place 
her cheek. Charlie was very sorry, and very 
much frightened. He did not know what to do. 

é ‘At last he ran down into the nursery and said 

ina a. voice : ; 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


On hearing this dreadful news, poor littl 
xtobbies heart came near breaking in two, His — 


nurse ran up to see what was really the matter, 
and Robbie threw himself down on the floo 
and began to cry very softly, but very mot 


fully, as i he never meant ie get done. 


“Charlie says you are dead ! ir 
ES “No, I am only most dead,” said Susy. “ a 
one of my leys is broken all to pieces. I kno 
it is. I can’t move it a bit.” 


into. That legis whole; and so is that on 
“Tt’s my ankle,” said Susy. | 
“Oh! I guess you have. sprained it,” 
Frank. “I guess it’s nothing but a spre n. 
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“You wouldn’t call it nothing if you had it,” 
said Susy. 

She kept on crying, and making a great ado, 
till all at once Aunt Patience came and sat 
down on the side of the bed. © 

“Susy, dear,” said she, “don’t cry so. Try 
to bear the pain quietly, or it will make you 
sick. Come! sit in my lap, and I will rub 
your poor ankle, and by and by it will feel 
better.” 

“ How soon 2” asked Susy. 

“YT don’t know. It is swollen a good deal. 
You may be lame some days. Perhaps all the 
time Frank and Charlie are here. But what 
then? Why, Mrs. Love will take good care of 
you, and Miss Joy will sit by you and make 
paper babies, and as for me,I will not leave 
you a minute.” | 

Susy stopped crying. She looked up into 
the kind face above her, and said: “Do you 
like to be with sick folks, Aunt Patience 2?” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Patience, “I do.” . 

_* What can you do for them?” 
*} can help them not to scream and cry and 


ANH 
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make a great uproar. If they hive sprained 
ankles, I help them lie still, and keep quiet till : 

they are better.” 5. 
e j “Tt seems kind of hard,” said Susy, “to 


have to be lame when Frank and Charlie are 4 
~ here.” 


“ Ah! but don’t you remember that you were 


7S NO 


trying to please me, when you fell?” said Mr, — 
. Ought. “Dear Susy, don’t you remember that ?” on 
: Susy’s ankle ached, but her heart was full of _ 
joy and peace. — wf ; 
“Qh ! there’s darling little Robbie yeu on 
the floor crying!” said she. “ Robbie! Rob . 
bie! look here !” 

“Avent you all killed and dead” asked ( 
Robbie, lifting up his head. : 
“No, indeed !” said Susy. | 
Then Robbie got up and wiped away his 
tears, and began to think what he could gy 
her. fi 

At last he remembered his red apple that h 
» - Unele Thomas had sent him. ai 
: “You sall have my wed apple,’ said he. 
“Tsn’t he a little dear?” said Mrs. Love. 
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declare! I don’t know which of them is the 
best!” : 
ia | an mamma would come home,” said 


. Susy. “And I wonder where George and 
Willie have gone ?” 


“They’ve gone home,” said her nurse. “I 


_ heard them come running down and go out, so 


[ went to the window and saw them go nee 


_ Had you been vexing them ?” 


“They are not good boys,” said Frank. 


“That's because they’ve not been well 


taught,” said nurse. “There’s great excuse to 


be made for boys who have no mothers.” 


“J don’t like boys that haven't mothers,” said 
Charlie. 


bad,” said Frank. 

) They ought to be good, ” said Charlie, “be. 
~ eause if their mothers are in heaven they can 
look down and see how they behave, and it 
would make them feel sorry to see their boys 


y naughty.” 


“You mean you don’t like them if they’ re 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Sus\ was lame several weeks. She had te — 
lie on the sofa almost allthat time. Soshelost 
much of the pleasure she had expected from the — i 
visit of her cousins. Frank was very kind to — 
her, and would sit and read to her a whole _ ‘ 
hour at a time; und Charlie played about © 
near the sofa and an.used her a good deal. Miss — 
Joy did not now run away and hide; she sat on 
the sofa with Susy, and kept her laughing and — 
singing even when she was in pain. Aunt 
Patience and Mrs. Love were there too. Every 
afternoon when Susy’s papa came home he 
would tell her such « funny story, or build 
such remarkable castles on the floor. 5 

When Aunt Maria went home and told 


grandmamma how lame Susy was,and how pleas- . 
ant and patient, you may be sure it was not tw ie 
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things, such as nobody in the world but a 
grandmamma could make. 

There were little apple pies baked on dolls: 
plates, babies that were good to eat becaus:: 
they were doughnuts, round cakes and square 
cakes, and long, narrow cakes! Oh! it was < 

basket indeed ! 

So on the whole this was a very happy 

- time, and then when Susy got well she always 
had something to date by. That is, she could 
say, “That happened before I sprained my 
ankle!” or “Don’t you remember, it was about 
the time I had the sprained ankle ?” 

But I must hurry on to the end of the story, 
or you will be tired of Mrs. Love, Miss Joy, 
Susy, and all of them. 

The lame ankle was not the only wonderful 
thing that happened to Susy in her fifth year. 

_ For just before the end of it, that is, just before 
she became six years old, she heard that some- 
thing quite as wonderful was going to happen. 

For Susy’s teachers were to have a meeting to 
& report what they had done for ler since she 

became their. little scholar, and hear from 


her papa whether he wished them to stay 
six years longer. There was a deal of talk — 
about this meeting among the teachers. Miss — 
Joy seemed a little uneasy. She said she did 
not believe they would keep her. | 
“IT never knew how I came to be called a 
teacher,” said she. “I am only alittle young 
thing, and I am sure there is some mistake about 
it. Susy’s papa looks pretty grave; I don’t be- , 
lieve he likes me. I shall be turned away, I 
dare say. However, I'll keep up my spirits till _ 
T am fairly out of the house. It will be time 
enough to ery then!” So little Miss Joy was | 
more lively than ever, and made everybody — " a 
laugh. 
Mrs. Love said she did not think they could B 
get her out of the house if they tried; and she be } 
felt pretty sure they wouldn’t try, as she had . : 
been there so long. < 
Aunt Patience said she did not want to go at ‘ 4 
all. But she would not conta whatever 
ACen 


his thong to himself 


sua) Hae if any on 
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was turned away, perhaps he would be that one. 
But she hoped he wouldn’t take that as a hint, 
and run away till her papa and mamma desired. 

Mr. Ought said it would be a sin to send him 
away, or treat him coldly, but he did not be- 
lieve Susy would want him to go now they were 
such good friends. 

The angel Faith did not say much. He had 
made up his mind to stay, at all events. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir Mr. Pain is to be at the meeting I cant — 
go!’ said Miss Joy. She stood on tiptoe before — 
the glass, dressing herself in her holiday ‘loth 

“Perhaps he would be willing to leave his | 
rod behind him,” said Mrs. Love. “I will ask M4 
him, at all events.” aa 

Mr. Pain thought he should not feel at home ky 
without his rod. He said he always liked to 
have it in his hand, whether he was to use it o 
not. ; . 

Miss Joy was full of fun and mischief about F 
this time. So she slipped up slyly behind Mr. 
Pain while he was talking, and snatched away 
the rod before he could turn round. Mrs. Love - 
smiled on seeing this little trick, and they | 


with much gravity. Little Susy sat in ¢ 
midst in her own low chair, looking wide-awa 
bite you may depend. Her papa : 
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~ on each side like two judges. Mrs. Love rocked 
herself in the rocking-chair in a contented, easy 
way, and Aunt Patience, who liked to do such 
things, helped Miss Joy to find the leaves of her 
report, which might have been rose-leaves, they 
were so small. 
Mr. Ought looked very good indeed, and the 
angel Faith shone across the room like a sun. 
beam. 
“Susy will be six years old to-morrow,” said 
her papa. “You have all been teaching her 
ever since she was born. We will now listen to 
your reports and hear what you have taught 
her, and whether you have done her any good.” 
They were all silent, but everybody looked 
at Mrs. Love as much as to say she should be- 
gin. Mrs. Love took outa little book with a 
sky-blue cover and began to read. She was so 
- modest that she had not written much in it, but 
this is what she read: 
«J have not done much for Susy, but love her 
| dearly. And I have not taught her much but 
to love everybody. When she was a baby I 
_ tried to teach her to smile, but I don’t think 


my hand. Sometimes I struck her with my 


oan | 


helped me. And when she was | sick I was Rs 
always sorry for her, an tried to comfort’ her. 


“You have done her a great deal of Sil 
said Susy’s papa. “ We will engage you to eek a 
six years longer, should God spare her life.” 
Then Mr. Pain took up his book. It had a 
black cover, but the leaves were gilt-edged, and 


the cover was spangled with stars. | 
“T have punished Susy a great many times,” 
said Mr. Pain. “Sometimes I slapped her with | 


rod. Sometimes I made hersick. But I never _ 
did any of these things because I was angry « 
with her or liked to hurt her. I only came : 
when Mrs. Love called me.” i 

“You have taught her excellent lessons,” said iY 
Susy’s papa. “If it had not been for you she :. 
would be growing up disobedient: and selfish. 
You may stay six years longer.” 

Then Mr. Pain made a low bow, and said he 
was thinking of going away, and sending his 
brother, Mr. Sorrow, and his sister, Mrs. Disay 
pointment, to take his place. | 
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4 ‘Oh, no !” bh Susy’s mamma. “Not yet) a 
not yet! Susy is still so little!” ae 
Then Mr. Pain said he would stay without a ° 


_rod, as Susy was now too old to be whipped. 
_ Then Miss Joy took up her. book with its 
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h ~ It was all about clapping hands, and running | 
aces, and picking flowers, and having a good 
i Everybody laughed just because she 
aughed, and Susy’s papa could hardly keep his 


; “Then Mr. Ought drew forth his book. It 


d silver covers, and its leaves were of the 


ae “J have taught little Susy to be goo,” said 
“Never to touch what is not hers. Never 
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a thought she would not like the great and h« 
God to see. If I stay six years longer I can 
teach her a great deal more, for she begins no i mI 
to understand my faintest whisper. She is suc 
a little girl as I love to live with. xs 


her papa and mamma got ee and shook hands | 
with Mr. Ought, and begged him never, never — 
to leave their darling child as long as she live 

It was now the turn of Aunt Patience. Her 
book had covers wrought by her own hands, i 
grave and gay colors well mingled together. __ 

“When I first came here,” said she, “Susy ; 
used to cry a great deal whenever she was hur a 
or punished. When she was sick she was ver ‘y | 
hard to please. When she sat down to learn t 
sew and to read and to write, she would brea 
her thread in anger, or throw her book on th 
floor, or declare she never could learn. Bu 
now she has left off crying when she is hu 
and tries to bear the pain quietly. When 
is sick she does not fret or complain, but ta 
her medicine without a word. When she | 
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sewing she does not twitch her thread into 
knots, and when she is writing she writes slowly 
and carefully. I have rocked her to sleep a 
thousand times. I have been shut up in the 
closet with her again and again. And I hope I 
__ have done her some good and taught her some 
useful lessons.” 

“Indeed you have, Aunt Patience!” said 
Susy’s papa. “But Susy is not yet perfect. 
We shall need you six years longer.” 

_ And now the little angel Faith opened his 
_ golden book and began to read. 

me T have taught Susy that there is another 
- world beside this, and have told her that is her 
real home, and what a beautiful and happy one 
itis. I have told her a great deal about Jesus 
and the holy angels. I do not know much my- 
self. Iamnet very old. But if I stay here 
six years longer I shall grow wiser, and I will 
teach Susy all I learn, and we will pray 
_ together every morning and every night till at 
last she loves the Lord Jesus with all her heart 


: oe cones one snnited, and ee hak aie | 
| beautiful | Angel! never. leave ber! " aiid 


her at the very door of Bearer | iy | 
Then the teachers began to put up thers bo k 
oc Susy’s papa and mamma kissed her 2 


aoa our little ighontar And with God’s bles in 
we shall see her grow upa loving, patient, 
- . obedient child, full of joy and peace and rich 
faith and good works !” 2 
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